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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 19 the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to substitute the Garner plan of tax- 
reduction for that proposed by Secretary Mellon and spon- 
sored by the Administration. The 
vote was 222 to 196. To the vote of 
203 Democrats were added- the votes 
of seventeen Radical Republicans and two independents. 
Appeals from Mr. Slemp, the President’s secretary, and 
from Representative Madden to the radicals to support 
their party had no effect, for they voted against the Mel- 
lon plan in a body. The Garner plan as accepted reduces 
normal taxes to two per cent on incomes up to $5,000, to 
four per cent on incomes between $5,000 and $8,000, 
and to six per cent on incomes above $8,000. Exemptions 
are increased from $1,000 to $2,000 for single individuals, 
and from $2,500 to $3,000 for heads of families. The 
maximum surtax on incomes above $92,000 is placed at 
forty-four per cent, instead of the twenty-five per cent 
proposed by Mr. Mellon, and the compromise of thirty- 
seven and one-half per cent proposed by majority leader 
Longworth. After the vote, Mr. Longworth and other 
Administration leaders predicted that these rates will make 
a $300,000,000 deficit. After this vote, however, negotia- 
tions began on the part of the regular Republicans seeking 


Garner 
Plan Adopted 


a compromise with the Radicals, and it was predicted by 
the New York Times, that these conferences might result 
in enough Radicals returning to the Republican ranks to 
make sure of the final passage of a compromise Republican 
bill acceptable to the President. 

The principal development in the oil-scandal investiga- 
tion was the determined effort on the part of some Repub- 
licans to force the resignation of Secretary Daugherty. 
First Senator Borah spoke to Mr. 
Daugherty in the President’s presence, 
and later Senators Lodge and Pepper 
called on the President to urge him to call for the Attorney 
General’s resignation. In answer, however, to a later 
letter of Senator Pepper to Mr. Daugherty, the latter em- 
phatically denied that he had any intention of resigning 
“under fire,” and welcomed an investigation into his 
affairs. The committee on Public Lands, which had ad- 
journed to give Mr. Walsh a chance to rest, held two 
executive sessions in which New York brokers’ books 
were examined in search of accounts of public officials. 
Mr. Walsh returned unexpectedly on February 22, and 
immediately called on the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Slemp, to appear before the committee. It was said that 
he would be asked concerning his relations with Fall and 
McLean. 


Oil 
Scandals 


Austria.—The prices of foods are still constantly 
rising and those who live on fixed salaries do not know 
how to make both ends meet. Investigation into the con- 
ditions of Austrian medical students 
shows that while a great number make 
a living somehow working at the uni- 
versity or at odd jobs wherever they can find them, yet 
many cannot afford even the cheapest meal in the mensa 
academica and often do not get warm food for several 
days running. Continually overworked and underfed, they 
must make heroic efforts to attend the lectures at all, and 
it is a miracle they manage to pass the examinations. The 
increasing emigration too gives an idea how poor the Aus- 
trians really are. On January 23 a sad procession was seen 
in the Ringstrasse. The crippled soldiers of the war came 
to the House of Parliament and 300 of these poor men 
entered the House, which was, so to speak, taken by sur- 
prise. These poor creatures had been waiting in vain for 
weeks to receive their scanty allowances. It was a sad 
display. Three hundred: of the most badly hurt men had 
to be pushed in wagonettes by their fellow-sufferers. The 
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Minister for Social Work, Mr. Schmitz, promised that 
help would be afforded them. Intellectual workers, officials 
and employes are contemplating a new movement for 
higher wages. Yet in spite of these facts there is no 
reason for abandoning hope. As Dr. Seipel stated the 
other day, out of the eighty-nine points in the recon- 
struction program, sixty have already been fulfilled. 
Of the remainder, ten are not yet due, but are to be put 
into force at a later period. The General Commissionary, 
Dr. Zimmermann, has expressed an equally optimistic 
view to a representative of the Dutch Press. 

In contrast to the suffering that is so widespread may 
be instanced the gorgeous display of the recent thédtre 
paré in the beautiful Viennese Opera House, the first 
event of its kind since the days of the Monarchy. The 
Chancellor, who was present, later made the remark that 
“The house was full of people who were well dressed 
though not very warmly.” He then warned the rich not 
to indulge in superfluous luxury as there were still so 
many people struggling for mere life. He reminded 
his hearers of the fact that he is a priest and was formerly 
a professor of moral theology, and then added that he 
thought Austria should see to her spiritual reconstruction 
as well as to her finances. The Tagblatt remarked on this 
occasion that it was unnecessary for him to excuse him- 
self for speaking in his priestly function, since it would 
be well for the people if the clergy, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, would concern themselves not only with politics 
and economic questions but chiefly with the souls of the 
citizens. Yet the great firms who try to make Vienna a 
center of fashion stated in public that notwithstanding the 
great respect they had for the Chancellor, they must plead 
for the toleration of luxury, since it gives bread to those 
who labor to supply it. Thus the old, old problem of 
poverty and a display of riches by a few exists even in 
starving Vienna. 


Belgium.—So keen has become the criticism of the now 
famous “conversations of Malines” that it has evoked 
statements both from Cardinal Mercier and from official 
Anglican sources. These “ conversa- 
tions ” were the latest move in the long 
continued effort to bring about a so 
called reunion of the Anglican Establishment with the 
Catholic Church. They have been regarded with suspicion 
both by the English Catholics and by certain groups in the 
Anglican Church. In answer to his critics, the Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury took occasion at the opening of 
the Convocation of Canterbury to defend his action against 
those who accused him of “ betraying” the Church of 
England. He insisted that there have been no “ negotia- 
tions,” only “ conversations” of a private and non-com- 
mittal character. Cardinal Mercier likewise has addressed 
a pastoral to his clergy in which he gives a complete ac- 
count of his part in the proceedings. 
regarded as an answer to the criticisms of the English 
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Catholics ; an official English translation has been sent to 
the English press with the request that it be published with- 
out curtailment. In this document, his Eminence states 
that the conferences held at Malines under his auspices 
were private and confidential; he complains that “an at- 
mosphere of artificial excitement” has now been created 
in regard to these peaceful meetings. Cardinal Mercier goes 
on to present the facts of the matter. He relates that 
Lord Halifax and Abbé Portal paid him a visit in October, 
1921, and that in December of the same year a series of 
meetings held at Malines were attended by Lord Halifax, 
Dean Robinson and Dr. Frere, and by the Abbé Portal 
and Mgr. Van Roey of Louvain. In March, 1923, more 
meetings were held, and in November, in addition to the 
original participants, Dr. Gore and Dr. Kidd, as well as 
Mgr. Batiffol and Ahbé Hemmer, were present. The 
character of the meetings, according to Cardinal Mercier, 
was “ from first to last, private. There was no question 
of ecclesiastical authorities sending official delegates to 
meet one another. . . . The discussions were in no sense 
‘negotiations ’.” The spirit of the conversations was of 
the friendliest nature, and though there -was disagreement 
on several fundamental issues, neither he nor his friends, 
when essential questions were mooted “ did give away, in 
a wild craving for union at any price, one single article 
of our Catholic Apostolic and Roman Creed.” He then 
recalls to mind the practise of the Church to pray for unity 
in Faith and speaks of his own desire for it. In the light 
of these, he answers the criticisms of those who “ consider 
our interference inopportune and ineffective.” The pas- 
toral concludes with an exhortation on the essential con- 
ditions that must be present in every fruitful apostolate. It 
is as yet too early to measure the effect of Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s letter on English Catholic opinion. One paper, 
however, carries the statement that “it is plain that the 
Catholics of Malines were misinformed, as foreigners nat- 
urally may be, as to the present situation in England and 
the balance of power in the Established Church.” 


France.—Tuesday, February 19, was a dark day for 
France. On that day the franc fell to the new low level 
of twenty-four to the dollar, and in securing the passage 
of Article 3 of his new tax bill, Pre- 
mier Poincaré saw his majority 
dangerously reduced in the Chamber. 
The next day the experts returned from Berlin and it 
was announced that as a measure of stabilizing Ger- 
many’s budget they were prepared to ask for the 
return of the Ruhr-Rhine railways to Germany so 
that they may be used as a unit with all of 
Germany’s railways as a guarantee for an_ interna- 
tional loan. It is said that this proposal is likely to 
cause a crisis in the affairs of France. The military ex- 
perts are opposed to it, and since it means giving up a 
large measure of control in the Ruhr, Poincaré will be 
put into difficulties, because the occupation of the Ruhr 
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is the keystone of his present policy towards Germany. 
It is probable that if Poincaré asked this measure of the 
Chamber, it would not give it to him, and would even 
cause the overthrow of his Government. The continu- 
ance of the Nationalist bloc in power, however, appar- 
ently hinges on the retention of Poincaré as Premier. 
Besides, no other in that party is suited to take his place. 
But on February 22, M. Poincaré met a new obstacle. 
The day before he had presented the new electoral meas- 
ure to the Senate, and escaped defeat only by making the 
vote one of confidence, which the Senate at that time was 
not prepared to refuse him. It is recalled, however, that 
while Poincaré has the majority in the Chamber with 
him, he has not such a majority in the Senate. In this 
Chamber the Left is in full control, and it is hostile 
to Poincaré. Moreover, the Left has always been against 
the Ruhr adventure, and seems resolved now to force the 
issue. This leaves Poincaré in a dilemma. If he yields 
to the Senate he risks offending the Nationalists; and if 
he favors the latter he will almost certainly be defeated in 
the Senate. Poincaré is also asking the Senate to give 
him power to make budget reductions by decree. This is 
also opposed by the Senate, but it is said that the Senate 
will give him this power if he in turn gives up the Ruhr 
railways and the customs barrier on the Rhine. The 
solution for Poincaré seems to lie in making concessions 
in such a way that he does not seem to be abandoning his 
Ruhr policy. 


Great Britain.—Since its advent to power, the Labor 
Government has been seriously distracted by labor dis- 
putes. Just at the time that Mr. MacDonald was taking 
over the Ministry, the railway workers 
went on strike. This was settled ex- 
peditiously, but it was followed by a 
more serious dispute between the dockers and their em- 
ployers. Now there is a threat of a still more serious 
conflict in the coal mining industries. On February 16, 
the dockers ceased work, despite the valiant efforts of the 
Government to establish some basis of agreement be- 
tween them and the ship owners. All preliminary con- 
ferences failed, it is asserted, because of the obduracy of 
the employers to arbitrate; when they agreed to do this 
at the last moment, the workers became suspicious of 
their motives and in turn refused to accept arbitration. 
The demands put down by the Union called for: 1. An 
increase of two shillings a day in wages, thus bringing 
the daily minimum to twelve shillings. 2. A revision of 
the differential rates. 3. The maintenance scheme or 
guaranteed weekly wage. It was generally agreed that 
the workers’ demand for an increase of wages was justi- 
fied. Within the past few years, the wages were gradu- 
ally lowered by the employers from sixteen shillings to 
ten shillings per day. The other grievance was that the 
work was, of its very nature, irregular and generally did 
not furnish more than three working days each week. 
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A theory called “ decasualization ” was therefore put for- 
ward by the men according to which employment would 
become more regular in time and more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The strike, it was pre- 
dicted, would be quickly settled. But contrary to all ex- 
pectations the deadlock continued until February 21, on 
which date terms of settlement were agreed upon by 
representatives of the employers and the union. This 
agreement stipulated that there was to be an immediate 
increase of one shilling in wages, and an additional increase 
of one shilling to take effect in June. It was also agreed 
that an inquiry was to be made into the possibility of ap- 
plying the theory of “ decasualization.” Complete set- 
tlement of the strike, however, did not come for several 
days, since the terms had to be ratified by a conference of 
the dockers’ delegates from all parts of the country. Over 
120,000 men were immediately affected by the strike, and 
many more workers in allied occupations ceased work 
through a sympathy strike. In addition to these, it is es- 
timated that nearly a million people were forced to stop 
work through failure to obtain the needed supplies. The 
ocean-going liners were compelled in many instances to 
cancel their sailings from English ports and all coast- 
wise shipping was completely stopped. Since England is 
dependent for her food supplies from without, some 
scarcity was being felt and food prices were being raised. 
Grave inconvenience likewise resulted in the commercial 
world through the holding up of all foreign mail. Mean- 
while the Labor Government was in a quandary. While 
it was anxious to protect the rights of the public, it was 
unwilling to rouse up dissension in its own ranks by re- 
placing the dockers with the military or by seeking in 
Parliament the passage of any emergency measure of 
enforcement. 


Ireland.—At the time of the Boundary Conference held 
in London on February 2 between President Cosgrave and 
Premier Craig, bright hopes were held that this puzzling 
problem was in a fair way for settle- 
ment. Since then, however, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that the North- 
ern Government is still obdurate in its attitude and will 
continue to obstruct the clause in the Anglo-Irish treaty 
which calls for the establishment of a Boundary Commis- 
sion. The Belfast press, when not attacking the Free 
State leaders for being “ intransigeant in a high degree,” 
is insistent that not one foot of the soil now held by the 
Ulster State be surrendered to the Free State. At the time 
of this writing, no date had been set for the second con- 
ference which it was agreed to hold before March 2. The 
dispute in regard to the political prisoners still held in 
custody continues to distract public attention. No report 
has lately been made as to the number of prisoners kept 
in confinement, nor as to the number of releases. But 
the sentiment is becoming more confirmed that it is time 
for the Government to assume a more lenient attitude. As 
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is pointed out in the Irish Statesman, “ imprisonment, even 
under the gentlest conditions, is more likely to confirm a 
sincere political enthusiast in his faith than to convince 
him that his captors are right and he is wrong.” But, 
while condemning a policy of “ mere vindictiveness ” on 
the part of the Free State, the paper declares: “ We also 
feel strongly that Republicans on their side have a con- 
tribution to make to a scheme of reconciliation and ap- 
peasement.” This, the Republican leaders do not concede. 
In Ulster, the release of Mr. Cahir Healy, twice elected 
member of the British House of Commons for Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, was at first looked upon as a change of policy 
in regard to the detention of political opponents. But 
since Mr. Healy’s release was not followed by the liber- 
ation of other prisoners to any great degree, it is now 
conceded that pressure in this case was brought to bear 
upon Premier Craig by the Westminster Parliament. 


Italy.—Premier Mussolini has completed his ticket for 
the elections next April. The list contains the names of 
356 candidates for Parliament. The total number of 
members of the Chamber is 535, but 
no one party can have, by the new 
electoral law, more than the number 
on the Fascist ticket as now proposed. According to this 
law, the party which secures the majority of votes in the 
nationwide popular vote, will automatically obtain two- 
thirds of the deputies. Thus the majority is assured of 
having enough votes in the Chamber to control the 
country, without being at the mercy of chance combina- 
tions of blocs, as has been the case in the past. The re- 
maining third of the deputies will be divided among the 
other parties according to their total popular vote. Mus- 
solini’s list is peculiar in that of the 356 candidates he 
proposes, only 250 actually belong to the Fascist party. 
Of these 150 are men who fill high positions in the Fascist 
organization, and the rest are Fascists with local reputa- 
tions and young men who saw service with distinction in 
the war. Only eighty-eight of these candidates are actu- 
ally members of Parliament, and the remaining 268 are 
running for the first time. The proportion in which 
Fascists and non-Fascists were chosen is based on the 
electoral strength of the Fascists in each district. Conse- 
quently this ticket of Mussolini is to all intents and pur- 
poses a coalition or bloc, formed before, not, after, the 
election. The make-up of the ticket is interesting. It 
contains fifty lawyers, thirty journalists, twenty capitalists, 
twenty university professors, twelve workmen and clerks, 
and ten members of the aristocracy. Most of these are 
recognized authorities in their field. Many old politicians 
are seeking election under the Fascist banner, among them 
Orlando and Salahdra, former Premiers. Giolitti, Bonomi 
and Prince Colonna are in opposition, and Nitti is not a 
candidate. Mussolini is himself a candidate for Naples 
and Milan; either of these seats he will have to choose if 
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Mexico.—The Federals continued the series of vic- 
tories that have followed their arms for the last three 


weeks. On February 19 Morelia, capital of the State of 
, Michoacan, fell into their hands, after 
on the rebels evacuated that city. After 


this advance Federal officials an- 
nounced that all the States north of Guerrero and Oaxaca 
were completely in their confrol. Scattered bands of 
rebels were reported roaming through various States, but 
with the exception of the forces under Estrada and 
Dieguez in Michoacan and under Alvarado in Colina, no 
organized bodies remained to resist, except in what is called 
the “hot country” and in the Huasteca region. The oil 
districts were in the hands of the rebels around Vera 
Cruz. The next Federal offensives took place against the 
oil regions and against the rebels in Guerrero and Oaxaca. 
Federals captured Canutillo ranch, owned by the Villistas, 
and took immense quantities of corn. They also took Es- 
peranza, center of the coal mining district in Coahuila. 
In the State of Hidalgo, Marcial Cavazos kept up the bat- 
tle against Obregon and claimed successes, as also did 
Estrada, who in a rear guard action defeated Obregon’s 
troops near Palo Verde. The center of interest in the 
revolution thereupon shifted to the oil regions about Tux- 
pam. The rebels, who hold that city, have seized four oil 
steamers, and the United States gunboat Tulsa was or- 
dered to the scene, to pick up American refugees. The 
rebels claim the capture of Panuco, and in a telegram to 
this country announce that the advance on Tampico from 
two sides continues. On the other hand, the Federals 
claim the capture of Tamiahua, ten miles north of Tux- 
pam, and announce that they continue their advance. In 
the field of international relations Obregon received a 
check, when on the advent of the Labor Government in 
England, he applied to that country for recognition. The 
negotiations came to a standstill, apparently owing to some 
lack of form in the Mexican envoy’s credentials. The 
British Prime Minister announced in Parliament that no 
time was to be lost in considering the question. Mean- 
while the United States Minister to Mexico has been 
named in the person of Mr. Charles B. Warren, of De- 
troit, whose name was sent to the Senate. Ramon Ross 
has been appointed Mexican Minister to this country. 





In the next week’s issue of America the Rev. 
John J. Albert will continue the discussion of the 
Negro problem as it affects the Catholic Church. 

Mr. John J. Rowe will write of the Béguines 
and the Béguinages of Belgium, describing the 
life and work of these “lay nuns” who were 
once so numerous and powerful in Europe. 

A. Hilliard Atteridge will contribute a paper 
on the present Parliament of England, showing 
the strength and consequent influence of Catholics 
who are members of that body. 
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Edward W. Ryan: Hero of the Nations 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


younger generation was buried with honors at 

Scranton the day before Lincoln’s Birthday this 
year. He was very well known in this country but he 
was even better known in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, in that disturbed territory known as the Near East, 
and he had won the affection of immense numbers of 
people for whom his life and his work had meant so much 
for the prevention of suffering and death. He belonged 
to the army medical department and was known as Colonel 
Edward W. Ryan, but it is his distinction to have saved 
lives in immense numbers. He was a graduate of the 
Fordham Medical School and some of us who were deeply 
interested in that department of Fordham have the feeling 
that if Fordham Medical School had done nothing else 
than educate Edward Ryan in medicine and help to 
form his character as a physician, so that he was able 
to accomplish all the good that he did, that alone would 
repay all the trouble that we were put to in trying to give 
New York City a medical school under Catholic auspices. 

I still remember very well the day some sixteen years 
ago when this clean-cut, manly young fellow, born not 
far from my own birthplace, asked me if it would not be 
possible for him to get a medical education at Fordham 
under such conditions as would enable him to be at least 
partially self-supporting. Almost needless to say the 
young medical school was in no position to extend very 
much help and yet I felt that we could not do better 
than secure such a student as an influence for the school. 
Arrangements were made therefore by which he was 
enabled to go on with the work under satisfactory condi- 
tions and he proved to be as intelligent as he was bright 
in appearance. He led his classes every year and he was 
graduated with the highest honors of the class in 1912. 
He came in to see me after graduation, asked my advice 
with regard to the opportunity that was offered him to 
go with the Red Cross and probably do some work in 
Mexico or in the Central American countries, and I 
assured him that I thought nothing could be better for 
him, because he would be thrown on his own resources 
and thus would acquire an independence of judgment and 
a power of thought that would do more to complete his 
education than anything else. 

When I heard the following year that he was under 
arrest in Mexico and might be called upon to face a firing 
squad, I felt sure he would not supinely submit to fate. 
Our State Department made it perfectly clear that he 
was engaged in work not for any selfish or sordid reasons 
but for the benefit of those about him, and thus saved 


()*- of the most noteworthy Americans of the 


his life. I thought for the moment that his untoward 
experience might be a discouragement to him in his project 
of spending some years in the Red Cross service, but, of 
course, i counted without his thoroughgoing persistence 
of character. His Mexican experience and the dangers 
involved seemed only to sharpen his appetite for perilous 
adventure of the same kind. He came to see me again 
and told me that now he was off for the Balkans: I 
assured him that his experience would probably give him 
a place as an authority on sanitation for distressed peoples 
and that as sanitary work was just opening up throughout 
the world he would probably be a leader in his generation 
as the result of the personal experiences and varied trials 
through which he would have to go. He seemed to think 
then that his Mexican adventure would of itself prove a 
safeguard for him and undoubtedly it did so prove. 
Wherever he went it was felt that the United States Gov- 
ernment knew of his work and was confideut of its bene- 
ficial character. 

When next he was heard from he had just done another 
bold deed to save life and suffering. He was in Serbia 
when the Austrians made their attack at the beginning 
of the war. He was in charge of a hospital at Belgrade 
when that city was shelled. Already some of the shells 
had fallen close to the hospital and the question was how 
to protect the helpless. There were some fifteen hundred 
Serbian soldiers in the wards, and if ever everything was 
fair in war this was the occasion. He hoisted an Amer- 
ican flag over the building, and this, seen from a distance 
by those directing the fire of the guns, proved the salva- 
tion of that portion of the city. Asa result of the cessa- 
tion of the bombardment of this part of the town, the 
Serbs were able to move the wounded and dying out of 
danger. It has been said that this incident led to an 
interpellation on the part of the Austrian Government to 
the United States, because we were not then in the war. 
Dr. Ryan was questioned about the matter but whatever 
the outcome of the investigation was it never came out 
publicly. Dr. Ryan was not censured and was able to go 
on with his good work in the Balkans during the rest of 
the war. 

When poor Serbia was overrun and utterly devastated 
and the Government had to retire after the Serbian army 
had retreated, the authorities of the country placed upon 
Dr. Ryan’s shoulders the almost superhuman task of 
maintaining the sanitary conditions at Belgrade and of 
securing the children from starvation and feeding, as far 
as could be, the women of the city. It is this work that 
brought him to the attention of other European Govern- 
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ments so that no wonder they were practically all ready 
to confer decorations on him. It is very probable that he 
quite literally saved thousands and thousands of lives 
by his hard work, his intelligent grasp of the conditions 
and his organization of such means of relief as were to 
be secured. Without him there would have been confu- 
sion worse confounded and though he was young as 
standards go for such work, he grew to his position and 
became as so many men in their very early thirties have 
done, a tower of strength for others. By the poor people 
of some of the country districts to whom he brought succor 
in the midst of what seemed to them to be impossible con- 
ditions, he seemed to be almost a special messenger from 
God. Indeed, this young man from America gave an 
impetus to admiration and confidence in Americans that 
was to bear wonderful fruit in the after time. 

In the midst of his work he was stricken with typhus 
fever and for weeks was desperately ill. It has been well 
said that all Serbia prayed for his recovery. As he gained 
in strength it was thought that a change would do him 
good so he was summoned to this country to talk in the 
interests of the Red Cross for several months in the 
principal cities. He looked thin and worn, his face showed 
something of what he had gone through during the pre- 
ceeding two years in Serbia, but there was a fine develop- 
ment of character in his face and he looked every inch 
the big man that he had become. I remember telling him 
how two generations before our time in this country nearly 
every doctor in the city had had his experience with typhus 
epidemics and that most of our greatest physicians had 
suffered from the disease, some of them very severely, 
and yet lived to be very old men. Jacobi caught the 
disease when he was younger and lived to be nearly 
ninety; Emmet had it as a young man and lived to be 
ninety-three, in spite of having been given up for dead 
once; Stephen Smith had it and yet lived to be nearly 
one hundred. But Dr. Ryan needed no encouragement. 
He said that he would be glad to go back again and just 
as soon as this country went into the war he became a 
commissioner of health under the Red Cross in the 
Balkans, and a magnificent new sphere was opened up to 
him. 

After that his life was full indeed. He had the charge 
of feeding the homeless thousands at the burning at Salon- 
ika in the fall of 1917. He remained in ‘Serbia until the 
signing of the armistice and then most of us expected him 
home but he knew how much work there was to do in 
the lands that had suffered the most from the war and he 
stayed to do some of it. He went to Esthonia and helped 
to exterminate an epidemic in 1919. The next two years 
were spent in heroic health work, not in the Balkans now, 
but in the Baltic States where he was more needed. His 
name has probably become immortal in the early chapters 
of the history of the new republic of Latvia where his 
counsel was constantly sought in epidemics. He visited 
Russia and furnished our State Department with compre- 
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hensive reports of the operations of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He went to Lithuania again and was received 
everywhere with welcome. He returned to this country 
several times and each time his friends thought that he 
would settle down here at home but he had an unquench- 
able spirit of adventure for the good of others. In 1923 he 
went to Persia to help bring order out of chaos in the 
sanitation of that city and it was there, September 12, 
1923, that he died at the age of but thirty-nine. 

Probably no one of his own age has been so much 
discussed in the newspapers and magazines of this coun- 
try as Colonel Edward W. Ryan, and it is a credit to the 
press that it should have found so much of interest for 
its readers in the utterly unselfish life of this Fordham 
graduate. Very few men of his years, if any, have re- 
ceived so many decorations as he received from foreign 
Governments. France gave him the Croix de Guerre for 
his heroic work for a short time on the western front, 
the Legion of Honor for what he did in Serbia, and the 
Medal for Epidemics for his work in the Balkans gen- 
erally. Serbia made him Commander of the White Eagle 
and Commander of the Order of St. Salva. Montenegre 
made him a Commander of the Order of St. Danilo. 
Greece made him an officer of the Order of the Saviour, 
and Russia before the fall of the Imperial Government 
made him a Commander of the Order of St. Anne and 
Commander of the Order of St. Stanislaus. The newer 
nations placed him in the ranks of their first heroes. 
Finland made him Commander of the Order of the White 
Rose, Esthonia Officer of the First Class of the Order 
of Liberty and Lithuania Knight of the Order of Lithu- 
ania. 

He was a worthy son of his dear, old alma mater, Ford- 
ham. May his memory ever be green among her sons 
and may he rest in peace. 


Tribulations of a New Art 


CuarLes A. MCMAHON 


RITERS whose artistic sensibilities have so fre- 
quently been subjected to insult as a result of 
unwarranted liberties taken in the process of adapting 
their literary masterpieces to the screen will hail as a 
true friend of art and artist alike the New York judge 
who recently ruled on the author’s rights in a procedure 
of this character. The unauthorized distortion of a story 
or use of an author’s name with a story of different title 
are held to be grounds for action and the only formality 
required is a jury trial to determine the amount of financial 
injury inflicted. The decision has a great significance 
to writers of stories that eventually reach the screen, 
to motion picture producers and incidentaliy to the general 
public upon whom this newest of arts is so persistently 
foisted in one form or another. 
The case referred to above developed in the action taken 
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by Frank L. Packard, author of “The Iron Rider,” 
against the Fox Fiim Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of motion picture films. Mr. Packard sued for 
$75,000, alleging that the film company had put out a 
screen adaptation of his story, changing the name to 
“Smiles Are Trumps” and further distorting the book 
version by the introduction of material entirely foreign 
to the original. The judgment obtained by the author in 
the court of original action was appealed by the company 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York State, with the result that Justice Merrill upheld*the 
decision of the lower court which denied the company a 
dismissal on the pleadings. The appeal was denied on 
the ground that the author of a literary work possesses 
a right therein; that this property right is subject to pur- 
chase and sale; and that when the defendant company used 
the plaintiff’s name in connection with an entirely different 
story from the original, it was appropriating something 
for which it had not contracted and for which it had 
given the author no remuneration. 

Aside from its interest to the two important groups 
represented by the litigants, the decision has more than 
passing interest for the vast motion picture public that has 
so often sat in amazement at witnessing screen adaptations 
of their favorite books. In many cases the authors them- 
selves have been unable to recognize the offspring of 
their genius, once said offspring had been subjected to 
the denaturing routine insisted upon by the continuity 
writers, directors, laboratory cutters and divers and sundry 
other film technicians. Writers have frequently ex- 
pressed wonderment, in view of the radical transforma- 
tions which took place during the adaptation process, why 
the producers went to any bother whatever in entering 
into contracts, drawing up _ production-specifications, 
making advance payments of royalties, and such obviously 
unnecessary red tape. They found themselves sympathiz- 
ing with the Englishman who for the first time saw a 
man knocking a golf ball about from one destination- 
point to another and who remarked to a friend: “ Why 
doesn’t ’e pick h’it h’up and carry h’it; ’e’s going that 
wey anywey!” 

The “butchering” of plots, the injection of what is 
known among showmen as “ hokum” into staid and dig- 
nified themes and the general mishandling of stories 
caused by the alleged inferior talent of the persons who 
prepare them for the screen, these are just a few of the 
major grievances which have for a long time agitated the 
ranks of authors and caused not a few of them to wash 
their hands, as it were, of the whole motion picture indus- 
try. Such indignities perpetrated upon the writers by 
the motion picture people were pretty thoroughly but in- 
conclusively discussed last summer at the International 
Congress on Motion Picture Arts held in New York City, 
under the auspices of the Authors’ League of America, 
Inc. 

In referring to the adaptation for the screen of books 
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or other literary material which had been originally written 
with no thought of the motion picture-availability of such 
material, it was the contention of W. B. Maxwell, repre- 
senting the British Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers, that every good novel contains good motion 
picture material; otherwise it was not a good novel. In 
disagreement with that viewpoint, Clayton Hamilton, an 
American author, instanced George Meredith’s “The 
Egoist ’’ as an example of a good novel which was entirely 
unsuited to the motion picture form of expression. Mr. 
Hamilton further contended that the better a story is as 
a story or a play as a play, the less likely it is to lend itself 
to satisfactory adaptation to the screen. The point was 
also made by Mr. Hamilton that it is most difficult to trans- 
late an art conceived in one medium into the technical 
terms of another medium. The translation is seldom, he 
stated, satisfactory to the original author and not infre- 
quently it has resulted in a repudiation by him of the 
translated product. 

To go outside the motion picture field for a striking 
example of unsatisfactory translation—that of the sup- 
posedly less difficult transition from the medium of one 
language to another—one has but to recall the criticisms 
that have been made of the various translations into Eng- 
lish of Papini’s “ Storia di Cristo.” The principal criti- 
cisms have to do with the omissions of most important 
passages (a frequent offense of the continuity writers) 
and the arbitrary abbreviation or interpretation of others; 
the unsuccessful attempt of the translators to reflect the 
author’s spirit and masterful style; and their inability to 
reproduce in another language Papini’s inimitable Tuscan 
Italian. Again the blunders caused by the unfamiliarity of 
some translators with the dogmatic teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church have their parallel in the movies in the inaccur- 
acies of action, scene or costume not infrequently noticed 
in pictures dealing with themes in which the Catholic reli- 
gion, rubrics or practises are dealt with. Criticisms similar 
to those made in the case of the translation of Papini’s 
book are heard nearly every time a literary classic or 
popular novel is adapted to the screen. 

Not all such complaints, however, are justified. Critics 
do not always stop to consider that the motion picture 
camera as a medium of expression has its limitations. Not 
everything can be photographed. The motion picture has 
a technique entirely its own and words alone are not 
always sufficient for the camera. The situations, plot, 
action and characters must be so conceived and arranged 
that the story can be photographed. In view of this 
fundamental principle, many stories should never have 
been considered for screen presentation. Again there are 
practical considerations such as the time or reelage limit 
which makes it impossible to crowd into a one and one- 
half or two-hour program all the incidents and episodes 
of a story as long for instance as Thackeray’s “ Vanity 
Fair ” or Hugo’s “ Hunchback of Notre Dame.” Invari- 
ably such screen adaptations are characterized by a more 
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or less “ jerky ” continuity. Ruthless censorship is another 
element which is responsible for seemingly jumpy and 
unsatisfactory continuities. And those in the industry who 
have to contend with the practical problems of motion 
picture exhibition could quote many other handicaps which 
necessarily injure the screen presentation of a story. In 
most cases, however, the motion pictures aid in appreciat- 
ing the original and, as the public library statistics prove, 
stimulate the reading and critical study of the literary 
classics of our own and other languages. There is conse- 
quently all the more reason why the film story should be 
faithful to its original, so far as this may be possible, and 
should accurately visualize what the author has sought to 
express in words. Naturally, we do not expect that this 
can be done perfectly. 

Adaptation of a story to photoplay form, however, 
should be an entirely different process from completely 
changing the original story as happened in the case under 
consideration in the New York courts. Looking back over 
a number of screen adaptations of books which just now 
come to mind and which have been viewed by the writer, 
photoplays like “ A Tale of Two Cities,” “ Sentimental 
Tommy,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“The Man Without a Country,” “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer,” “ Silas Marner,” “ Trilby,” “‘ The White Sister,” 
“‘ Scaramouche,” “ David Copperfield,” and disregarding 
for the time being the moral and ethical considerations in- 
volved, the writer’s reaction is this: the more faithfully the 
continuity writer, director or producer has adhered to the 
plot, characterization and spirit of the original, the more 
satisfying has been the result and the more favorable the 
reaction to the picture produced. Shakespeare, Dante, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Hawthorne and others have sur- 
vived because of the peculiar genius of those writers as 
regards theme, plot, style, character delineation, and es- 
pecially for the unusual spirit and atmosphere which dis- 
tinguish their works from so many others that have been 
forgotten. It is the judgment of most critics that in so 
far as the motion picture preserves the spirit, intent and 
story of the original it succeeds; and to the degree that it 
departs from the original in those respects, the screen 
story registers dissatisfaction. 

On this point, we have the testimony of Jack Cunning- 
ham, screen author of “ The Covered Wagon,” who says: 
“Tf the story that has been scheduled for production is a 
story that ought to have been selected for screen transla- 
tion, there is no valid reason why it should have been 
changed during that translation, that is as to essentials of 
plot, characterization and flavor.” Mr. Cunningham has 
also stated that the retention of the original story form is 
the hardest thing in continuity writing. There is always 
the tendency, he says, to slip into some formula for which 
there is a known, or supposed, public demand. As a con- 
sequence the artistic merit of the original story is lost. 

Writing directly for the screen is the remedy which the 
directors and producers have recommended to authors 
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anxious to have their brain children appear in agreeable 
movie form. This process, however, is not especially 
satisfactory to the original scenario writer whose re- 
muneration for a story conceived in terms of the screen is 
nowhere equal to that received by a writer whose work 
has appeared first as a play or as a serial in one of the 
popular weekly or monthly magazines. There is no prac- 
tical inducement for the gifted author to write directly for 
the screen, if he can write a play, novel, or short story in 
his own technique, be well paid for doing so and after- 
wards receive a much larger price for the screen rights 
than he would have received if he had taken the trouble to 
learn the mechanics of scenario writing and offered his 
story to the producer in that form. 

The motion picture people claim that authors must study 
the art of the motion picture and that until they familiarize 
themselves reasonably well with its peculiar technique, they 
will never succeed in having satisfactory relations with the 
industry. On the other hand the writers claim that more 
than anything else today the screen needs authorship and 
that as long as the present situation prevails, it will not be 
worthwhile for the author to have anything to do with the 
screen. Conditions have not improved any, writers claim, 
since the holding of the Congress on Motion Picture Arts 
last summer. It has been stated that the Authors’ League, 
under whose auspices this meeting was held, has now taken 
up the cudgels against the movies. It is claimed that out 
of some 40,000 scenarios passed upon and sent to Holly- 
wood within a year, less than a half dozen have been ac- 
cepted by the producers. On that basis, the members feel 
that they can expect nothing in the way of remunerative 
writing directly for the screen. Furthermore their artistic 
sense has been so frequently flouted by bumptious con- 
tinuity writers that professional pride has impelled many 
authors to disassociate themselves entirely from the in- 
dustry. 

The decision of the New York Appellate Court has at 
least established this principle of action: An author’s name 
and the product of his genius may not be treated lightly 
and no undue or unauthorized liberties may be taken with 
his written work that may jeopardize his fame, injure his 
reputation or make him an object of either professional 
or popular obloquy. In the meantime, it may be well for 
the public to remember that the motion-picture industry is 
still in its infancy and therefore in a more or less experi- 
mental stage. The art of the screen is still in the process 
of evolution. Other arts, music, painting, poetry, 
sculpture, the novel, the theater, have been in existence 
for centuries and naturally have their masterpieces. If 
the world is patient it will undoubtedly see the screen take 
its place with these major arts. The motion picture has 
already had a remarkable development considering its com- 
paratively short existence, and, aided and abetted by au- 
thors’ disputes, court decisions and public criticism, it is 
certain in due time to attain to loftier heights both of art 
and of entertainment. 
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The Chains of Self-Conceit 


Myues CoNNOLLY 


Y friend and his friend were seated before my 

M fire. The sturdy log flames maintained a luxuri- 

ous warmth in the cold heart of a New England 

winter. For minutes there was a magic silence, while the 
blood of each man renewed its kinship with fire. 

“Two years ago,” said my friend, “I would not have 
given you a snap of my limber fingers for the future of 
the race. Since then I have grown in hope. I have noticed 
an increase in the number of babies and log fires.” 

His friend raised an interrupting hand. “ But art is 
better than nature,” he noted rather artificially, as if he 
had just come from Oscar Wilde. “ And in an apartment 
house civilization—” 

“Gas logs and poodle dogs!” snapped out my friend 
in his customary abrupt manner. “ Apartment houses be 
blasted! ”’—or words to that effect. 

“ Sh-h-h-,” intervened the other. ‘“‘ Everyone to his 
own tastes, and let the law be respected. The law is 
just, you know. It forbids the rich man as well as the 
poor man to sleep on the park benches, as Anatole France 
said, you remember.” 

“ But you read Anatole France?” 

“Yes.. Once. Vulgarity tapered into precious points, 
coarseness veneered with exquisiteness, coxcombical 
pedantry.” 

His friend stemmed the rising torrent. “No,” he 
smiled—the smile of supreme sophistication. “No. Not 
that. Artificial, I grant you. But, in his own words, a 
soul journeying through masterpieces, an epicure in—” 

“A pick-pecker at the fruits of life, a thin-blooded 
languisher, a grub denied metamorphosis—” 

“How you mix your metaphors! ” 

“You remember what Rodin told him? No? ‘Mon- 
sieur,’ said Rodin referring to a favorite dish, ‘ You have 
the gravy, but you have not got the rabbit.’” 

A pause. The yellow flames lapped the black bricks 
of the chimney. His friend tilted his head back medita- 
tively. 

“Ah. You read him once. You don’t read him now. 
You speak of him with bitterness. He is on the Index.” 


_ He shot my friend a side-long look of triumph. 


My friend laughed. “ True enough. The Index con- 
firmed my judgment.” 

I doubt if one could have invented a more suitable sit- 
uation for illustrating two different views of life. It is 
hard to say which of the two was more the man of the 
world, which the better read. Both possessed an unusual 
personal charm, which, as far as I could discover, was 
the only tie that bound them. One was natural; the other 
what you might call urbane. The one plunged—plunged, 


but graciously, into life as an adventure. The other con- 
stantly compromised with life, as if he were afraid of sin- 
cerity. One seemed close to reality—I mean, he was fond 
of facts and solid brown roasts and laughter and the smell 
of lawn grass when he had mowed it. The other appeared 
always to have a veil between ; he emphasized, for example, 
a bit too much his solicitude for a friend’s illness; he 
always spoke of the piano as the pianoforte; his golf out- 
fit was of far more moment to him than his game. But 
this is a little beside my story. 

“ It seems strange to me that a man of your culture and 
independence and—” 

“Yes, yes. What?” 

“ That such a man should surrender his intellect to an- 
other so completely as you have done. As in the case of 
Anatole France, for an example. Of course, the present 
Pope, being somewhat of a bibliophile, might prove a 
fairly trustworthy guide. But imagine one of those 
political Popes prescribing your reading! And, in either 
case, what a curtailment of individual liberty!” 

My friend was smiling vaguely to himself. “ You have 
been reading the newspapers,” he remarked. “ You are 
a Modernist. Or a Fundamentalist. Or both. You, too, 
have been freed by the Reformation. You, too, are fight- 
ing over again the fight for liberty for which your fore- 
fathers fought. Now, I think the Reverend Dr. So-and- 
Pe 

The other moved a little quickly, as if a pin had pricked 
him. The irony had hit home. “No, no! I beg your 
pardon. Don’t drag me into vain theological disputes. 
Any religion that really helps men—” 

“ Shucks! Mental insipidity and a wishy-washy will! 
Liberalism is simply obliteration. You include all and 
lose yourself.” 

‘* You’ve told me all that before. We were speaking 
of Anatole France.” 

“Yes. Do you object when the city labels a house 
‘Scarlet Fever ’?” 

“No.” 

“Do you drop in to discover for yourself?” 

“No. But your analogy doesn’t prove anything.” 

“Correct. But it illustrates the principle that wisdom 
is a protection. The city may know where there is scarlet 
fever when you don’t. And when the wisdom comes from 
God—” 

“ But I speak of the problems of the mind. I am a free 
agent. I believe in individual liberty. I desire to be able 
to accept or reject.” 

My friend rose to his feet. “ And you, too, are blind 
with that bugaboo!” From his eyes, I could see he was 
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angry, but his voice had been tempered down until it cut 
like a blade. “ Am I not a free agent? Do you see any 
chains about me? 

“Tf I don’t go to Mass tomorrow will any town watch- 
man put me in jail? Are there stocks or whipping posts 
in the public square? If I read Anatole France tonight 
will I not be able to eat breakfast tomorrow morning? 
Will I not sleep tomorrow night? Will I not thereafter 
live and die like the rest of humanity?” 

His friend looked around a little nervously as if—so I 
like to think—he half-feared a violent entry by a squad 
of papal police. 

“ Did it ever occur to you that it may be just as free 
an act to throw Anatole France out of the window as to 
set him up on the library table? Did it ever occur to you 
that I can do absolutely as I please in such a matter? And 
that if I follow the Church and not you, it is funda- 
mentally because I follow my own conscientious judg- 
ment? And that I shall have to elude no bloodhounds, 
and bar no windows. 

“You people think the Catholic Church is a terrible 
monster, intimidating its victims, battering down their in- 
tellects, and dragging them off darkly to slaughter for her 
own aggrandizement. But we know that our loyalty is 
bred of confidence and love. We know her as a wise 
and loving mother, who cares for us, her children. She 
chooses us only after we have chosen her. And some- 
times I shiver to think that I am able to renounce her and 
go off into the wilderness of life as helplessly and hope- 
lessly as you. 

“ But I bow humbly to her Divine wisdom. And I bow 
of my own free choice. I am not blind enough to believe 
absolutely in myself, especially in matters that concern my 
everlasting destiny. But you are that blind. At least you 
profess so. It is I who am free. You—you are bound 
by the chains of self-conceit!” 

He sat down abruptly, as if he had made a speech. 

His friend, being, as I have said, urbane, observed a 
very tactful silence. It was a bit tedious, for a moment. 
Then I dropped in a word about the next war and the 
conversation limped off on another road. 

After they had gone, huddled up, out into the storm, 
I thought over the pair. My friend’s words were, of 
course, no novelty to me. But one phrase of his stayed 
in my mind. Whenever, now, I read in the newspapers 
any of that pompous oratory about individual liberty, I 
see, for some reason or other, a long grey row of joyless 
creatures bound in “ the chains of self-conceit.” 


Spiritual Leadership 
Ignatius Cox, S.J. 
PIRITUAL leadership, the very essence of the Cath- 
olic mode of education, is becoming day by day and 
increasingly a real problem. Twenty years ago when boys 
were few and courses fewer, it was an easy task to watch 
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and guide and stimulate the moral and religious life of the 
Catholic student. Every boy was known to every member 
of the faculty and the college was only a larger sized fam- 
ily with all the possibilities of intimate family direction 
and leadership. 

Those days are past with a past age for the Catholic 
college. Boys, curricular and extracurricular courses, 
professors and subjects have been multiplied without end. 
Only a small section of the student body or student activity 
can now be known to any individual on the faculty. A 
variety of religious organizations to meet the varying needs 
of various groups could well be overlooked unless there 
were someone appointed on whom lay the duty and re- 
sponsibility of studying the situation as a problem and 
working out a fitting solution. 

It is in recognition of this need that there have been 
appointed recently in many Catholic colleges Spiritual Di- 
rectors, who are not only the counselors of the students in 
any and all of their difficulties, but on whom rests the 
duty of organizing and stimulating the private and or- 
ganized religious life of the students along every possible 
line. 

Recently Notre Dame solved the problem of the spiritual 
leadership of its students in its own characteristic way by 
giving full scope to the zeal of a young, modern Apostolic 
priest, Father John O’Hara, C.S.C. Under his stimulat- 
ing influence, the practise of frequent Communion amongst 
the students was so developed that the number of Com- 
munions received last year rose to the amazing figure of 
176,000. Many and consoling have been the by-products 
of this sacramental frequency and they are recorded in sev- 
eral pamphlets edited by the students themselves. 

To restrain boys from personal sin by encouraging 
sacramental contacts does not solve the whole problem of 
spiritual leadership for the Catholic student. He must be 
led more and more to a practical knowledge of Christ and 
the practise of the Sermon on the Mount. These two re- 
sults can well be attained by leading the boy himself to 
spiritual leadership. Active deeds of charity, sustained in- 
terest in some definite social work, teaching catechism, 
visiting hospitals and prisons, recreational work in the 
“slums,” all these lead to a practical knowledge of Christ, 
develop a sense of responsibility, and form the catholic 
character of the boy with a guarantee of permanency. 

Along such lines the problem of spiritual leadership as 
applied to the students of Fordham University is being ap- 
proached. It is the aim, through the various existing re- 
ligious organizations to bring as many students as possible . 
in touch with some phase of spiritual leadership. The 
oldest organization to do work along these lines is the 
Student Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. This is a 
small but active group which has taken up the work of 
teaching catechism to the boys on Randall’s Island, of 
visiting Fordham Hospital and other charitable institutions 
in the Bronx, of taking care of individuals and families 
which are brought to its notice. A sustained advertising 
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campaign by this group recently netted fruitful returns for 
the German Relief Drive. 

A few months ago the Day Scholars’ Sodality took up 
the work of assisting the Salesian Fathers in Chinatown 
in their efforts to convert the Chinese of this district. 
Money has been collected and a social worker procured 
who directs the activities of the Sodalists in Chinatown. 
Their work consists in teaching English and catechism, 
giving physical culture courses and directing the recrea- 
tional activities of the Chinese boys. The results of the 
first few months promise not only lasting and great fruits 
for the upbuilding of the Chinese mission, but the 
vitalization of the sodality and the religious lives of the 
Sodalists as well. : 

Contemporaneous with the inception of the work in 
Chinatown, courses for the training of Boy Scout leaders 
were begun at Fordham. A group of forty-five leaders 
has already completed its course of training and has al- 
ready partially completed the work of organizing 1,000 
boys of the Italian Parish of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
into Boy Scout troops. These leaders are trained to lead 
gently their charges to religious practises and especially 
to Holy Communion by approaching the Holy Table with 
them. The possibility of saving to the Church and to God 
many a little waif of our congested districts by means of 
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Catholic Boy Scout leaders is, we feel, almost unlimited. 

These are some of the ways by which Fordham is striv- 
ing to solve the problem of spiritual leadership and early 
results seem to indicate that substantial and lasting fruit 
can be achieved from a consistent and well sustained policy 
along these lines. There is an urge in the heart of every 
Catholic boy to cast his life actively and positively for 
good. If he is content merely with the negative, merely 
with the avoidance of personal sin, it is frequently be- 
cause he has been given neither the direction nor the op- 
portunity for the positive. 

We must not allow ourselves to forget that the Sermon 
on the Mount must go hand in hand with the practical 
personal application of the sacramental system established 
by Christ ; that the latter is a means to an end, viz., charity 
Divine and fraternal; that both of these flourish in an at- 
mosphere of unselfish devotion to others; and that he who 
loves his neighbor has fulfilled the whole law. Hence, 
side by side with frequentation of prayer and the sacra- 
ments there should go daily practise of Christian charity. 
To provide means and opportunity and stimulation for 
student charity is a splendid way to solve the problem of 
spiritual leadership and produce that type of Catholic char- 
acter which is the fairest fruit of Catholic education and 
the hope of the modern world. 


The Church in “English Speaking” Countries 


A. HILiiarp ATTERIDGE 


of the statistics in the newly issued “ Catholic Direc- 

tory” for Great Britain, in order to show the progress 
of the Church in England. Besides the statistical data I 
then examined, the editor of the Directory, Monsignor 
Jackman, Cardinal Bourne’s secretary, has included in 
it several pages of Catholic statistics of the various coun- 
tries in the British Empire, and added to the total of 
Catholics under the British flag, a brief summary of their 
numbers in the United States and its possessions, so as to 
give a grand total of “ Catholics in English-speaking coun- 
tries.” 

It is rather a rough and ready classification. There are 
many languages spoken under the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack, and under both flags there are large 
numbers of Catholics who speak no English, or speak it 
only occasionally as an acquired foreign tongue. 

Interesting as the statistics are, the totals they show in 
the case of many of the countries enumerated can only be 
accepted as approximate estimates, and the grand totals 
arrived at by adding together these figures are subject to 
the further drawback that the returns on which they are 
based are those, not of one recent year, but of various 
years from 1911 to 1923. This, however, is unavoidable. 


I N a former article I examined and summarized some 


There is as yet no uniformly organized system of collect- 
ing and dealing with Catholic statistics. Well-qualified 
experts among our German brethren have done good 
pioneering work on the subject and have suggested 
methods of collecting and classifying reliable data on a 
uniform world-wide plan. Doubtless some such system 
will be adopted and put into operation in coming years, 
but as yet we have not even the necessary basis for it in 
a well organized system in individual countries. The 
countries of the mission field at present often give us 
better organized statistics than those of what in this con- 
nection we may call the home countries. For years to 
come we shall have to be content with approximate results 
in any wide statistical survey of the Catholic position. 
Taking first the statistics for the British Empire, we 
find that the total number of Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland is stated at over five and three-quarters mil- 
lions. The editor of the Directory, for reasons that are 
not indicated, gives for England and Wales the estimate 
of 1921, namely, 1,965,787, instead of the more recent 
estimate of 1,997,280, which appears in his detailed sta- 
tistics for England and Wales in 1922-23. The Scottish 
total, 601,304, is based on the estimate for 1920. For 
Ireland we have still older figures, those of the Govern- 
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ment census of 1911, which showed that in that year out 
of a total population of 4,390,219, the Catholics numbered 
3,242,670. There was no Irish census in 1921 for there 
was war in the country. There is no doubt that if it had 
been taken it would have shown a large increase in the 
Catholic population, and probably also an increase in the 
Catholic percentage of the total population (73.5 in 1911). 

For the British possessions in the Mediterranean we 
have for Gibraltar, Government returns for 1921 showing 
a Catholic total of 15,207. Similar returns for Cyprus, 
dating from 1911, show a little flock of 518 Catholics in 
this Greek schismatic island. An estimate for Malta, 
based on the census of 1920, gives a total of 215,864 
Catholics, being ninety-six per cent of the total population 
of the island. 

We now go eastward through the British possessions in 
Asia. At Aden, the Vicar Apostolic reports 818 Catholics 
in 1922. For India, we have the figures taken from the 
Madras “ Catholic Directory,” 1922, giving a total of 
2,256,454. These are nearly all natives. It would be 
interesting to have further for these missionary coun- 
tries, the totals of catechumens, i.e., converts under instruc- 
tion and preparing for baptism, a very numerous class in 
the missions of Asia. Ceylon is not under the Indian 
Government but under the Colonial office, so its statistics 
are given separately, and we find the Government census 
of 1920 returning a total of 367,350 Catholics. Govern- 
ment returns for 1911 make the total for Hongkong 
6,397. For the Malay Peninsula and Borneo the figures 
are those of the missionary reports of 1922, giving 45,760 
for the former and 6,062 for the latter. 

Turning now to Africa, we have for the British pos- 
sessions of the West Coast and Nigeria, Government 
returns for Sierra Leone, but for the other districts mis- 
sion estimates, mostly noted as approximate. These give 
a total of a little over 150,000. For the Union of South 
Africa there are the Government returns, but these are 
for 1911. The Catholics are over 90,000 (whites, 55,522; 
colored, 35,242). Government reports for 1921 show 
39,103 Catholics in Basutoland, all but a mere handful of 
these being natives. These Basutos are a fine race. Alone 
in South Africa they have maintained a semi-independence, 
excluding the white settler. Their mountain land is a 
prosperous country, with good schools, well-tilled farms 
and some of the best breeds of cattle in Africa. In Swazi- 
land and Rhodesia the Catholics number a little over 3,000. 
In East Africa they are 26,750; in Nyassaland about 25,000 
and in the Southwest Protectorate, 4,474. In Uganda, 
where forty years ago mission work was just beginning, 
the Government returns for 1921 report 255,014 Cath- 
olics, nearly all natives. In Mauritius (census of 1911), 
there are 122,424; in the Seychelles group (1921), 21,588, 
and the same year the Government reported 20 Catholics 
at St. Helena. The total for the British possessions in 
Africa is 703,557, more than a third of this number 
belonging to the missions of Uganda. 
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In America, according to Government returns, there 
were in 1921 in Newfoundland 86,466 Catholics, and in 
the Dominion of Canada, 3,383,663, over 2,000,000 of 
these being in the Province of Quebec. There were be- 
sides in Canada about a quarter of a million Catholics of 
the Ruthenian rite. In Barbadoes and the British West 
Indian Islands there were 108,977; in British Honduras, 
26,833; in British Guiana, 23,225, and far south on the 
margin of the Antarctic a little congregation of 272 in the 
Falkland Islands. The total for the British possessions 
in America is just over 4,000,000. 

In Australia the census of 1921 gives a total of 1,172,661 
Catholics, not including native converts. Of these there 
are about 3,000 at the Catholic mission stations. In New 
Zealand at the same date the Catholics were 93,023, 
besides a little over 5,000 Maori Catholics under the care 
of the Marist and Josephite missions. In the islands of 
the Pacific under British rule there were 73,270 Catholics, 
mostly natives, the largest group (20,690), being in New 
Pomerania, annexed from Germany after the war. 

Adding these totals together we have for the British 
Empire the grand total of 14,827,312, an approximate 
result to be accepted subject to the limitations already 
pointed out. If we add to this the total for the United 
States and American possessions, as given in the American 
“ Catholic Directory ” for last year (a figure that so many 
hold to be an underestimate) we get this result: 


United States and American Possessions............ 28,028,782 
FES Be ee Be OF & eee Pe. 14,827,312 
Total for English-speaking countries................ 42,856,094 


This is a little more than one-eighth of the 324,000,000 
that, according to the highest of the usually accepted esti- 
mates, make up the total Catholic population of the world. 
In the hierarchy the United States and the British Empire 
have more than 300 Bishops (including those of the mis- 
sions). They form about one-seventh of the whole Cath- 
olic episcopate. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 
Graves of Catholic Soldiers of the Revolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the last letters of the late lamented scholar and writer, 
Maurice Francis Egan, to the columns of AMERICA was printed in 
the issue of February 3, 1923, one year ago, when Mr. Egan was 
in Washington, D. C. It was headed “ Unmarked Graves at York- 
town.” Mr. Egan, it seems, had made an excursion to Virginia, 
and, while in the old Revolutionary burying-ground at Yorktown, 
“was very much shocked to discover that the graves of the French 
and Irish soldiers who fell there are unmarked.” This thought 
could be applied to many colonial burying places, along the 
Atlantic coast, especially near the Revolutionary battlegrounds. 
For instance, in Massachusetts, on Dorchester Heights, in South 
Boston, is old St. Augustine’s cemetery, wherein are more than a 
few Revolutionary soldiers. They have lain outside the old chapel 
at St. Augustine more than a hundred years, forgotten and un- 
known. : 
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In the fall of 1919, I made a complete record of all legible stones 
in the old yard for purposes of an archdiocesan historical record 
and found many interesting names, mostly all of Irish origin, the 
owners of which were buried in the old yard from 1819 to 1850, 
and even later. I was especially interested in the old pioneer 
interments. Some of them jibed with names cited in the rolls of 
the Massachusetts soldiers and sailors of the Revolution, published 
some years ago by the State. Previous to my excursions among 
the old lots, the ground was in a frightful state. Through the 
efforts of the Catholic Church authorities the old stones were 
dug up or straightened, the rubbish of years was cleared away, 
and the pioneer ground was made presentable. Some of the carving 
and scroll work on the monuments and stones, thus revealed, would 
do credit to the most distinguished sculptors. 

After copying the names and other data on the old stones, I 
made a tentative list of those who might possibly have taken part 
in the battle of the Revolution, and I set apart more than twelve 
names of Irishmen. Among them are Patrick Clark, Patrick Con- 
nelly, John Ryan, William Summers, William Keating and John 
Joy. These names can be found on the Massachusetts rolls of the 
soldiers and sailors of the Revolution. It devolves upon the 
descendants of these Catholic Revolutionary soldiers to get in 
touch with some Catholic historical society, or with the Knights 
of Columbus Historical Commission, that their patriotic ancestors 
may be recorded and given due credit. We are now not far from 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, on St. Patrick’s day, 1776. Would not this 
be a good day to remember the graves of the Catholic soldiers 
of the Revolution in the old ground on Dorchester Heights? 

Lowell, Mass. Greorce F. O’Dwyer. 


The World’s Financial Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for January 26, under the title, “ The 
World’s Financial Problem,” Mr. A. F. McDonnell offers a brief 
and pert criticism of my advocacy of canceling Europe’s debt to 
the United States. His remark gives me opportunity to proceed 
further in explanation. 

A part of my reason for favoring cancelation is to prevent the 
present debt from growing. Under the pretense that Europe will 
at some time pay the debt, we are even now permitting the world’s 
obligations to us to grow at the rate of over a billion dollars a 
year. 

The fact that the increasing indebtedness to the United States 
is engineered through private rather than Government channels 
does not lessen the cost to the whole people of this country. It 
is just as great a cost to them as though they were taxed the 
full amount of “our favorable balance of trade,” with this differ- 
ence only that if we were taxed by the Government to pay for 
our excess of exports over imports, when the debtors paid, our 
taxes would be reduced, while under the trickery of our present 
methods of financing exports, the repayment goes to the financiers 
only, and need never enter the United States. 

There is a propaganda to cancel Europe’s debt based on humani- 
tarian grounds, ostensibly. The financiers dare not tell us that 
payment would be a catastrophe for the American people. Because 
the people would never finance another- war. And they would 
know that if a foreign war-debt cannot be paid to the advantage 
of the creditor country, neither can any other sort of foreign debt 
be paid without injury to the country receiving the payment. 

But I must be brief. To show that we will never get a dollar 
of the world’s indebtedness, I quote a statement by George E. 
Roberts, of the great National City Bank of New York, in the 
New York Tribune, August 15, 1918: 


These loans will soon amount to ten billions of dollars and 
over, and the interest coming to us on these and other foreign 
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holdings will be over $500,000,000 per year. Our own securi- 
ties which were held abroad have been largely returned to 
this country. How are our debtors going to pay this interest ? 
They cannot pay it in gold; that is a physical impossibility ; 
there is not enough gold produced in the world to do it, and 
if there were we do not want it here. Will they pay it in 
goods? We do not want a balance against us of $500,000,000 
a year in goods. We have been accustomed to have a mer- 
chandise balance in our favor, and we want to increase our 
export of goods. What are we going to do, then, with this 
accruing interest? About the only course open to us is to 
capitalize it, reinvest it abroad and go on reinvesting the pro- 
ceeds abroad. We are out in the world to stay because we 
can never get our belongings home. 


The foregoing quotation makes clear that emphasizing the fact 
that England is apparently paying us interest on her debt is part 
of the “buncombe” foisted on the American people. As Mr. 
Roberts pointed out, during the exciting moments of the war, 
we cannot be repaid a dollar until the “balance of trade” turns 
against us. And, as I set forth in America, for January 4, 1919: 


To the mind free from the propaganda of the financiers, 
it would seem a good thing to quit increasing our exports, 
after the war, if we can never get pay for them. Of course, 
the financier is sure of his pay: the people finance the financiers. 
A paper representing wealth owned abroad can be realized 
upon through the banks in this country. 


I find that this is but a fraction of my reason for canceling 
Europe’s debt, but I must stop. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 


Newman and Catholic Colleges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In the case of the Rev. D. M. O’Connell’s Newman course for 
our Catholic College undergraduates, as set forth in his article, 
“Newman and Catholic Colleges,” in America’s issue for De- 
cember 29, 1923, permit me the following observation: 

During the Lent of 1913, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
arranged for her student-body a series of Tuesday Night Lectures. 
The third lecture was delivered by Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., a 
graduate of Holy Cross in 1904. At the time Dr. Reilly was 
Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission of Massachu- 
setts, having undertaken this office after his resignation from the 
English Faculty of Yale. He recounted this incident: 

I wonder how much we know about Newman’s sermons. I 
wonder if they are not closed books to us. I remember one 
day while chatting with Professor Cross at Yale I quoted 
Matthew Arnold, who in his lecture on Emerson has given us 
a beautiful description of Newman, the preacher. I referred 
to a sentence which Arnold quotes, rich in rhythm. To my 
surprise the professor took up the sentence and went on 
quoting for a page and a half from that same sermon of 
Newman’s without ever a halt. I could not but ask myself 
how many of us, coreligionists of Newman, could quote, not 
— from a sermon, but ten lines from any one of his 
works? 


And with this paragraph, Dr. Reilly concluded: 

Though I am a gray-haired old fellow, out in life, Newman 
has been to me consoling and stimulating beyond my power 
to tell you. You, who are undergraduates, still kept from the 
noise and din of life, for you Newman will be no less a help, 
no less a stimulus. I shall thank God to see the day when 
every Catholic college man in the country will know his New- 
man through and through, when Newman’s culture and ideal- 
ism and faith and supreme sincerity will be the objects of 
their emulation, and when the Holy Cross man will say, with 
the Oxford man of two generations ago, Credo in New- 
mannum., 

The immediate effect of Dr. Reilly’s eloquent lecture was to 
precipitate a run on the college library the following day which 
exhausted every work of Newman’s there. 


Woodstock, Md. A. C. 
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Religion in the School 

HE significance of the public conference on religious 

education held in New York on February 17 is far 
more than local. While called by an association of Cath- 
olic women teaching in the public schools, the meeting was 
attended by more than 3,000 teachers and publicists of all 
religions. The Rev. D. de Sola Pool, Rabbi of the Span- 
ish and Portugese Synagogue; the Rev. Walter M. How- 
lett, of the Federation of Churches; Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas C. Crain, an Episcopalian; the Hon. 
Alfred J. Talley, of the Court of General Sessions, a 
Catholic; the Rt. Rev. Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, and the 
Archbishop of New York, all of whom addressed the 
meeting, represent a body of citizens of varied religious 
beliefs. But they are a unit in their belief that among the 
greatest needs of the day is religious education for our 
children. 

What can possibly take its place? We have tried many 
substitutes, most notably education, to meet inevitably 
with failure. As Judge Talley well said: 

The United States deserves the reputation which it has of being 
the most lawless country in the world. Education has not stemmed 
the tide of criminality; home surroundings have not stemmed it. 
If environment cannot do this and education cannot, there is only 
one force that can, and that force is religion. 

The unwholesome environments of Manhattan and of 
our larger cities have already made the old-fashioned home 
an impossibility. In its stead has come the “ flat,” the 
apartment, the crowded tenement; places which merely 
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shelter against the inclemency of the weather, and afford 
a space in which to sleep and eat. In these untoward con- 
ditions, it is still possible, theoretically, for fathers and 
mothers to give their children that training in religion and 
morality which best fits them for citizenship both in this 
world and in the Kingdom of God; but the practical diffi- 
culties, arising from environment and the demands made 
incessant by the economic press of the day, are for many 
wholly insuperable. As sad experience daily shows, it 
is indeed the exceptional home in which fathers and 
mothers are both willing and competent to impart to their 
children the religious education which the conditions of 
modern society imperatively demand. 

Where, then, can it and must it be given? We annually 
expend more than a billion dollars for a school-system 
in which our children are instructed in secular knowledge. 
We realize that reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and 
the rest, must be taught day in and day out, according 
to a definite, well-planned method, and by competent 
instructors, but we expect the child to pick up an educa- 
tion in religion almost unaided! A school which takes 
the child on Sunday morning for an hour, or for several 
periods during the week, may be suffered when nothing 
else can be had, but it is always a substitute and frequently 
an unsatisfactory makeshift. The Catholic Church finds 
the answer to the problem of religious education in the 
parish school. Our non-Catholic fellow-citizens may not 
be able to realize this ideal at once in institutions founded 
by their respective religious congregations, but it is encour- 
aging to know that they are beginning to see the full 
solution of a vexing question in the school which recog- 
nizes the place of religion in education and in life. 


Justice and Adjusted Compensation 

W HATEVER may be said by his enemies, none 

among them can claim that the position of Senator 
Bruce of Maryland, with reference to the adjusted com- 
pensation or “ bonus ” bill, is ambiguous. He would give 
the disabled veteran “everything,” and the able-bodied 
veteran “nothing” except “the thanks of his country, 
and his consciousness of duty faithfully performed.” 

In choosing the significant phrase “duty,” Senator 
Bruce has hinted, unconsciously perhaps, at the argument 
which many who do not favor the payment of any further 
Federal grant, consider fundamental. You may properly 
thank a man for doing his duty toward you, but you do 
not pay him, nor can he oblige you to pay. When the 
draft-act was passed, obedience became the duty of every 
citizen. In justice and in common-sense the Government 
was obliged to supply the soldier with food, clothing, 
lodging, and the other necessities of life, but as far as 
justice may be in question, the Government was not obliged 
to pay him a salary. As a matter of fact, it did pay him 
a salary, which for many, but not for all, was microscopic 
when compared with the salary which they might have 
earned had they evaded the draft and remained at home 
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But what the Government paid, it was under no obligation 
in justice to pay. 

Hence the attempt to “ adjust” the compensation is an 
attempt to adjust something which does not exist. The 
Government was quite within its right in demanding that 
the citizens called to the colors leave their homes, their 
families, their ordinary avocations, to give to the common 
defense their time, their energy and their lives. It rested 
under no obligation, founded in justice, to give these citi- 
zens a salary during the period of their enlistment. Nor 
does that obligation exist, now that the period of enlist- 
ment has ended. 

But since November, 1918, the Government, State and 
Federal, has paid the soldier many hundreds of millions. 
The Federal expenditures for disabled veterans, which 
all commend, with the wish that they be increased and 
more suitably expended, now amount to $2,250,147,167, 
a sum more than twice the public debt of the United 
States in 1914. In addition, the sums paid to all, irre- 
spective of disabilities, already reach a very respectable 
total. When the troops were mustered out of service, the 
Federal Government distributed among them $215,339,520, 
or about $60 to every man. State bounties, paid or now 
authorized to be paid, amount to $361,970,141. The total 
of all expenditures in behalf of veterans of the war, dis- 
abled and able-bodied, since the war ended is, therefore, 
$2,827,456,828. 

What will the adjustment of compensation, now pro- 
posed, cost? Senator Copeland insists that it can be kept 
as low as $1,500,000,000. Secretary Mellon thinks it may 
reach $4,500,000,000. Senator Bruce believes that even 
if Senator Copeland’s figures be accepted at the outset, 
a victory would mean new and larger demands. In any 
case, it would seem to be only common-sense to find out 
how much the bonus is going to cost, before it is granted. 


Progress in Prohibition 


HEN a Federal policeman pursuing a bootlegger in 
the streets of the national capital, shoots and seri- 
ously wounds a Senator of the United States who chanced 
within the range of fire, we serve notice on all the world 
of our sincere effort to raise our social standards by 
enforcing the Volstead law. Yet it is now rumored that 
a critical Senate, taken up as it is by inquiries into the 
Bok peace plan, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Tea Pot Dome 
leases and the coal-fields in Alaska, will pause for a 
moment to ferret out the reason why, after some years 
of prohibition by law established, Federal officials still 
find necessary to harry bootleggers through the streets 
with shctguns. 

When the worst is brought out, it cannot be said, what- 
ever the past may have been, that we are remiss in enforc- 
ing the law. Congress is generous in providing funds and 
battalions, although it did draw the line when it refused 
to detail the army and navy for prohibition-service. Pro- 
hibition figures prominently in the messages of the 
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President ; also, despite the old assurance that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would “ forever take the liquor question 
out of politics,” in all our elections and political squab- 
bles. It likewise figures with increasing prominence in 
our Federal courts. In his recent report the Attorney 
General almost gloated over the increase in cases from 
29,000 in 1921 and 35,000 in 1922, to 49,000 in 1923. One 
may read Mr. Daugherty’s opinion that probably “ the 
maximum number of violations has been reached ” without 
being deterred from inquiring his reasons for that opinion. 
What appears an allowable inference from his statistics 
is, that as the law grows old it does not win that reverence 
and veneration usually attaching to ancient institutions. 
On the contrary, disrespect and disobedience seem to grow 
with the years. 

Meanwhile the alleged misuse of permits for the pur- 
chase of sacramental wine is said to cause the officials 
difficulties in some parts of the country. Of course, the 
Eighteenth Amendment says nothing of wines for sacra- 
mental purposes, just as it is silent on the subject of 
alcoholic liquors, as such, and on the use of alcohol in 
manufacturing and the arts. The Amendment is con- 
cerned with intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 
But an intoxicating liquor is not necessarily alcoliolic, 
and a wine used for sacramental purposes is not a liquor 
used as a beverage. The difficulty arises from the inter- 
pretation of the Amendment by the Volstead act, and in 
departmental and bureau rulings since added. While 
these go far beyond the letter of the Amendment, most 
of them are necessary, once we have made up our minds 
that the one thing needed for our moral, social, and 
economic progress is the total abolition of alcohol. 

The times seem ripe for the preaching of the virtue 
of temperance and for the inculcation of total abstinence 
upon those members of society whose regrettable weakness 
calls for heroic measures. As for our statesmen at Wash- 
ington, and wherever else they may be discovered, they 
might profitably reflect upon a statement recently made 
by President Butler of Columbia. In answer to a letter 
written by a Prohibitionist Dr. Butler said he favored 
the enforcement of the law, but thought that an enforce- 
ment which destroyed several valuable constitutional 
rights was at least open to criticism. 


College Wheat and Chaff 


HE late President Harper used to tell how he went 
to his office on October 1, 1892, the day on which 
the reorganized University of Chicago was to open its 
doors, wondering whether or not it would be found neces- 
sary to open them. But before evening more than 500 
students had registered and appearances were saved. 
Thirty years later, at a Commemorative Assembly, Dr. 
Harper’s successor could announce that the number had 
grown to 12,745. 
The growth of this Western school has not been unique. 
The present problem of the American college is not to 
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attract more students but to make a proper selection 
among the tens of thousands who annually seek admit- 
tance. Financial as well as academic reasons counsel re- 
striction. Since the student’s tuition-fees do not ordinarily 
equal the sum which the college must expend upon him, 
every student is, in a real sense, a beneficiary of funds 
which the college is obliged to use for the greatest good. 
But the task of winnowing the wheat from the chaff is 
never easy. With the rise of the paid coach, with his 
promise of success “or money back,” the old-fashioned 
written examination has lost nearly all its persuasiveness, 
and even the presentation of credits from affiliated lower 
schools is no longer able to touch the hard hearts of 
entrance-examiners. The psychological tests are now on 
trial, but time may reveal some well-nigh infallible sign, 
which independently of all personal equations, will easily 
disclose the fit and the unfit among the young men and 
women who now apply for admission. 

Recently-compiled returns indicate that the remarkable 
increase in college attendance which began with 1918, now 
shows signs of slackening, the percentage being fourteen 
in 1922 and six in 1923. This decrease may be and 
probably is, a healthful sign. It is well that every boy 
and girl, capable of profiting by four years at college, 
should have the opportunity of a college career, but it is 
not well that young people should be literally “ sent” to 
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college, and kept there as long as the faculty is absolutely 
unable to find a technical ground for dismissal. They are 
merely usurping facilities which others could use to far 
greater advantage. Every college teacher is familiar with 
the type. Their conduct keeps within the limits imposed 
by the college regulations, and by dint of terrific “ cram- 
ming” on the eve of examinations and tests, they are 
able to attain a passing-mark. But that is all, and that 
should not be sufficient. 

There is a _ well-known institution in New York, 
endowed for the treatment of curable tubercular patients. 
The discipline is Spartan, and once the case is decided 
to be hopeless, the patient is forthwith dismissed. Occa- 
sionally the procedure may seem to savor of heartlessness, 
but the authorities always reply that since their facilities 
are limited, it is not reasonable to withdraw them from 
patients who certainly can be cured, and waste them on 
patients who certainly cannot be cured. Perhaps it is not 
so easy to decide what students can profit by the oppor- 
tunities of a college course, or to pick out those on whom 
Solomon himself, supported by a whole faculty of Solo- 
mons, would be wasting his time. But now that so many 
young Americans think that they must go to college, our 
academic authorities, seeing that there is not room for all, 
are certainly justified in examining these youthful claims 
with a severe rather than with a benign eye. 


Literature 


The Greatest Short Stories in English 
E ACH year a venturesome and indefatigable gentleman 

of enormous industry sets himself the task of reading 
all the short stories published in the United States for the 
current twelve-month. So purgatorial and self-inflicted a 
task as this compels one’s admiration; the feats of the 
earlier Hercules were, after all, not matters of choice but 
of compulsion. 

When the all but interminable grind is over our literary 
son of Alcmene looks back upon what? Upon a mass of 
short-stories numbering into the thousands, of every pos- 
sible type and kind, in which appear the deadly absurdities 
and the deadening obsessions of A; the Jamesian- 
Whartonic ultra-refinements of B; the sophomoric Steven- 
sonianism of C, and so on. 

For the most part the names are familiar enough and 
with each, one associates certain tricks of manner or 
method, a skill in construction and a certain automatic 
felicity of phrasing as smooth and regular as the inalienable 
neatness of the typing on the manuscript page. Through 
these, good, bad, and indifferent, our critical investigator 
makes his weary way and in the end thereof he pronounces 
judgment with a solemn finality, his obvious delight in 
which is, one would suppose, too meager recompense for 
his penitential activities. Of the many thousand short 





stories conscientiously perused two dozen are acclaimed 
“the best of the year” and, in lieu of the bays, are em- 
balmed within the covers of a book, where they may be dis- 
covered by the venturesome to tickle their palates if they 
be of the elect or to make them grieve if they be of the 
judicious. 

I would not be understood as decrying the industry of 
the editor of this volume; industry is respectable as a 
rarity ; nor as impugning his critical judgment since that is 
too obviously rooted in his personal predilection to admit 
of the challenge of standards. He was a wise man of 
old time who warned, “ De gustibus nil disputandum est.” 
Thus our editor may remain in undisturbed possession of 


‘his stony corner of the critical vineyard and none will be- 


grudge him his unremitting toil or the fruitage thereof. 
But one cannot repress the casual conjecture whether rain 
and sun and labor have not conspired all too meagerly. 
For after all, how many of even these “ best ” stories, re- 
main in the readers’ memory or deserve a place there? 
Do they satisfy any genuine standards and are they com- 
parable to short stories which have already won their way 
into general esteem? 

The leisurely day of the three volume novel is gone; 
even that of the shorter novel is being threatened; its 
menaces are the telephone, the motor-car, and the movie. 
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The short-story has come and is enthroned as a conqueror. 
You find it flauntingly illustrated in countless magazines 
which you can purchase at any newsstand for a small 
sum, dip into while you wait for dessert at luncheon or 
while James changes a tire, and bear the loss of with 
equanimity. We are, as a notorious fact, deluged with 
short-stories, a few good, a few bad, and an enormous 
number indifferent. With so little time for reading even 
in the most fortunate of lives, how are we going to know 
the good from the indifferent and thus escape a hopeless 
waste of time and energy? 

Five standards are valuable and if applied with reason- 
able judgment will banish most of the short stories in our 
current magazines, even the so-called “best,” into the 
limbo of forgotten things. 


A few years ago Professor Brander Matthews, in a 
thoughtful essay called “ The Philosophy of the Short- 
Story,” made the point that the short-story was not a long 
story cut down but a distinct type, complete in itself, which 
by its very nature was bound to fall within well 
defined limits, usually of from 5,000 to 6,000 words; 
otherwise it would be wanting in compactness and unity of 
effect. This is a hard saying; nevertheless Professor 
Matthews is right, even though this requirement of reason- 
able brevity excludes such a beautiful tale as “ A Doctor 
of the Old School ” from “ Beside the Bonny Briar Bush” 
(a “hit” twenty-five years ago but now forgotten) and 
Booth Tarkington’s masterpiece, “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

In the second place a short-story must have power to in- 
terest; otherwise it fails in its prime function. It would 
be an ungracious business to name stories which fail to 
meet this requirement but it must be confessed that to any 
but the most unsophisticated of sophomores the majority 
of present day magazine short-stories do not successfully 
compete in interest with woodlands and brooks, the piping 
of birds across a daisied field, an animated ball-game 
among youngsters in their teens, or even a red-faced tour- 
ist replacing a punctured tire. 


Our third standard requires that a short-story be con- 
vincing ; otherwise it fails in its second great function. 
When all is said, fiction is a transcript of life in the best 
sense or it is nothing, and when it fails to create the 
illusion of actuality it has no serious claim to our attention. 
A story which lacks convincingness has no more right to 
publication than a perjurer has a right to testify in a court 
of law; in each instance verity is being outraged. Right 
here is where ninety-eight per cent of our current short- 
stories fail. They have technique unfailingly, as perfect 
as Poe’s, Hawthorne’s, or Bret Harte’s, but they are 
“ machine-made” and in every line the stamp is upon 
them. The pulses of life never beat in them and they are 
sO many monuments, like Mrs. Jarley’s famous figures, to 
the skill with which inanimate things can be made to simu- 
late life. 

Our fourth standard requires that the story retain its 
freshness after many readings. How few stories ever 
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entice us to another perusal! How vigorously we protest 
and in how injured a tone if a friend suggest that we re- 
read a tale in a current magazine! “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow ” are known to gener- 
ations of school boys and yet to their teacher—if she have 
an imagination—they are abidingly fresh, sparkling with 
humor, and prodigal of beauties which are come upon at 
each new reading as with the joy of first discovery. This is 
true of many of the so-called short-story classics (a fact 
that helps to make them classics) which it is the fashion of 
our era of machine-made literature to deride. You will find 
it in “ Wandering Willies Tale ” (called by Saintsbury the 
finest short-story in the language), in “ The Princess’ 
Tragedy,” in “ Brown of Calaveras,” in “ A Lodging for 
the Night.” 

Our fifth (and final) requirement is that the story be 
written with literary skill. Lacking that no short-story 
can survive. Literary skill implies technique and a diction 
which belongs not to current slang or local allusion but to 
the purer stream of English undefiled. This does not 
mean that dialect is fatal to a short-story ; “ Dinah Shadd,” 
“Thrawn Janet,” and “ Marse Chan” are great tales. 
But to write in dialect is to hazard lastingness, and for 
countless people to read that type of story is to see as 
through a glass darkly. The greatest of later-day short- 
story writers, O. Henry, realized this truth and planned 
to employ in the novel he was not spared to write “in 
diction and style the best I have in the shop.” 

No standards can operate apart from the personal feel- 
ings of the reader. The interest and convincingness of a 
story are subjective matters; the personal equation, one’s 
own feeling about a piece of literature, cannot be sup- 
pressed. Once a fond mother brought her little girl to 
see a famous picture on exhibition. It depicted a part of 
a Roman arena on whose bloody sands lay the bodies ot 
Christian martyrs while several sated lions prowled among 
them. In a corner, all alone, crouched a lion cub, ad- 
mitted to the gruesome feast, no doubt, in order to ac- 
custom it to the odor of human blood. “ Well,” said the 
mother, “ what do you think of it, dear?” “Isn’t it too 
bad, mother,” said the child. ‘ What is too bad, dear?” 
questioned the parent fondly. “Why,” replied the child, 
“too bad about that poor little baby lion that isn’t getting 
anything to eat!” 

In offering for consideration the ten short-stories that 
seem to me the greatest in the language, I have kept these 
standards in mind and endeavored by careful study and re- 
reading to free my appraisal from merely personal prefer- 
ence. The order has no connection with their relative 
merit: Poe: “ The Cask of Amontillado.” Hawthorne: 
“Roger Malvin’s Burial.” Harte: “ Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” Aldrich: “ Marjorie Daw.” Kipling: “ The Man 
Who Would Be King.” Stevenson: “ Sire de Malétroit’s 
Door.” Jack London: “ The Great Interrogation.” Har- 
land: “ Rosemary for Remembrance.” O. Henry: “ The 
Furnished Room.” Bierce: “An Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge.” Josern J. Retry, Px.D. 



































































TO A LOCKET 


Taken from the Ruins of Pompeu 


Flecked with lines of sombre dust, 
Arabesques and wreaths of rust; 
Pendant of some happy past, 
Shimmering forth to light at last; 


Dainty, trellised, limnéd square, 
Long bereft of gentle care, 

Yet what saddened beauty shines, 
Faintly gleaming from thy lines. 


Dim-seen figures on thy face,— 
Now so drear and out of place,— 
What sweet fancies round them cling, 
Like the far-off blossoming 


Seen in withered roses! Yes, 
Thou didst beam with happiness 
When all life was fair and thou 
Mirrored bright some youthful brow. 
M. J. Coste.io. 


REVIEWS 


Adventures in Journalism. By Six Puiip Gress. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Sir Philip Gibbs is one of the successful journalists of our 
times, and this book tells the story of his career in Fleet Street, 
and in many foreign by-ways far from Fleet Street. It is an 
interesting book, for its author contrives to interest the reader in 
the subject of the book, namely, himself. At the same time, in 
this autobiography he tells unconsciously the reason why he be- 
came successful. Very early in life he discovered his gift for 
descriptive writing, and he was fortunate to have his employers 
on the press discover it, too. The book itself is a fine piece of 
descriptive writing. Early in life Philip Gibbs was employed by 
the firm of Cassell as “educational editor.” Then he fell under 
the spell, and tyranny, of Northcliffe, and for a time was one of 
that great man’s favorites. Falling from favor, he left the Daily 
Mail, and went to the Daily Chronicle, with which paper he 
remained connected, except for the brief and tragic adventure 
with the Tribune, whose rise and fall he told so well in his first 
novel, “The Street of Adventure.” All this time he was what 
is called a special writer, and as he says, he met “kings and 
princes, murderers and thieves, politicians and publicans, saints 
and sinners.” All these pass through the pages of this book, each 
brought to life again by a magic touch. He sent dispatches from 
Portugal and France, Ireland and the Balkans, and from Copen- 
hagen on Doctor Cook’s arrival there. He tells us he was the 
first to expose that charlatan. The high spot in his career was, 
of course, the Great War, which brought him world renown, and 
a knighthood. Since then he has been engaged in studying the 
new Europe, and digging for the causes of its wretched state. 
Although a Catholic, Sir Philip Gibbs allows nothing of his 
Faith to show in this book. W. P. 


New York: 


Darker Phases of the South. By Frank TANNENBAUM. 
New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 

Though it does not make pleasant reading, this book contains an 
array of facts that are worth knowing. Religious and race 
prejudice are presented from a new angle and economic conditions 
are studied in an impartial manner. The prison problem that the 
author has made his specialty is shown to be more acute in the 
south than in other sections of the country though readers of 
“Wall Shadows” will remember that Mr. Tannenbaum believes 
the prison situation throughout the nation intolerable. Very few 
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will agree with the author in his theory of ameliorating the race 
prejudice by transferring its objects out of the south and sub- 
stituting foreign labor. Indeed a great many of Mr. Tannen- 
baum’s theories may be discounted but his writings cannot be 
ignored by those interested in real Americanism. For he touches 
on situations in American life that are crying for relief and his 
findings should be of interest to all who realize that criticisms 
directed against bad social or economic conditions are not neces- 
sarily disloyal utterances. Se. o 





The Civil War in America. By WALTER GasToN SHOTWELL. 


Two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $10.00. 
Mr. Shotwell is not an historian but a voluminous pamphleteer. 
He begins with the assumption that on all substantial counts the 
North was right while the South was wrong, and writes his book 
to prove his thesis. His good faith, of course, is not in question, 
but few writers in this field have so completely misunderstod the 
constitutional differences at issue between the North and the South, 
or have misstated them more grotesquely. As for censurable de- 
tails, their name is legion. With respect to the Dred Scott decision, 
for instance, Mr. Shotwell has not advanced an inch beyond the 
partisan condemnation launched against it by the Abolitionists in 
1860, for he cannot resist the temptation to attribute to Judge 
Taney and the Supreme Court the ruling that the Negro “had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect.” The court’s 
decision, not a suppressed document but easily obtainable at any 
law-library, shows that Taney did not make this position his own 
and that he did not attribute it to the court. The words occur 
in a somewhat lengthy passage, in which, with explanatory context, 
the chief justice describes “the state of public opinion, in relation 
to that unfortunate race, which prevailed in the civilized and en- 
lightened portions of the world at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence and when the Constitution was framed and adopted.” 
Taney may have been wrong in his reading of history; but in any 
case, the opinion affords no justification for the oft-repeated state- 
ment that in the Dred Scott case, the Supreme Court held that the 
Negro “had no rights which the white man was bound to respect.” 
Again, why in a grudging acknowledgment of Lee’s great 
qualities, following a panegyric of Grant, introduce the insinuation 
contained in the words, “He [Lee] had been a slave-owner, and 
had lived in one of the greatest houses and on one of the finest 
plantations in the South”? If slavery must be dragged in at this 
point, the record should be clearly written to the following effect: 
(1) Lee never bought or sold a slave in his life, (2) he had but 
a few slaves, inherited from his mother, (3) these slaves he had 
freed years before the war, while (4) Grant, through his wife, 
was a slave-owner, who (5) held on to his slaves until they were 
taken from him through the operation of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. While it is an uncritical view which represents a chivalrous 
North fighting against a traitorous South for the freedom of the 
Negro, it is a sober fact that, at the very time Grant was attacking 
Lee in the Wilderness, Grant of the North was a slave-owner and 
Lee of the South a slave-emancipator. P. L. B. 





Dramatis Personae. By ArrHur Symons. Indianapolis: The 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


Beginning with Conrad, bringing Maeterlinck and Verhaaren 
and the Russian ballets from across the Channel, evoking from 
the near past Francis Thompson and Coventry Patmore and the 
Rosettis, and resurrecting Da Vinci, in this book Mr. Symons has 
gathered together a rich and varied cast for his play. And the 
theme of the play in which the dramatis personae from separated 
centuries and diverse lands take part is the great drama of art 
and literature. Mr. Symons is the wide-eyed critic of it all; only 
incidentally he comments on the thread of the literary and artistic 
tradition; his main concern is with the actors in relation to the 
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drama of literature. Since Mr. Symons is the acknowledged dean 
of English critics one agrees with him in a spirit of elation, one 
differs from him with difference and contradicts him with a vague 
sense of uncertainty. But there are conclusions and passages that 
one cannot accept despite the colorful, picturesque and subtle 
language in which they are written. The essay on Francis Thomp- 
son is a case in point. Mr. Symons is sympathetic in his treatment 
of the Catholic poet, but he does not read him deeply enough. 
On the other hand, his dissection of Coventry Patmore partakes 
of wizardry; so too his acute analysis on the later literary move- 
ments, the Decadents and the Impressionistic School. Mr. Symons 
not only has vested his varied dramatis personae with charm, but 
he has given greater interest to his critical studies by introducing 
bits of personal recollections and memoirs. BTR: 





The Revolution in Ireland. 1906-1923. By W. ALLISON 
Puiturrs. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $4.00. 

There is no blinking the fact that practically everyone who has 
followed the course of Ireland’s progress has fallen into a very 
definite, if not violent, partisanship. He who reads of Ireland, 
if he does not approve, is annoyed or angered. He who writes 
cannot wholly rid himself of his previously formed conclusions. 
Though Professor Phillips professes to write history, pure and 
simple, he has accomplished only a very one-sided argument. In 
1914, Professor Phillips came from England to lecture in the 
University of Dublin; at that time he was a mild Unionist; 
when he had studied, observed and investigated conditions, he 
became more convinced, from a purely Irish point of view, of the 
necessity of the Union. As a weathervane indicates the direction 
of the wind, the preface to this history points frankly to its con- 
clusions. A further proof of partisanship, and a potent one, is the 
list of sources and authorities. The author discards with a sweep- 
ing gesture the Sinn Fein books, pamphlets and publications as 
being entirely worthless. With childlike faith he accepts the 
governmental and military reports, statistics and investigations of 
the British Government. Hence, it would have been truly 
miraculous if Professor Phillips had written an impartial history. 
Since the author’s conclusions and his sources are both colored, 
there is little need of commenting further on the narrative itself, 
or on the passages that are most deeply colored. On its publication 
in Great Britain, the volume created some interest and great 
debate. One critic found in it some “five hundred epithets of 
abuse ” directed against the Catholic Church and Irish independence, 
and tabulated “over one hundred serious inaccuracies of quota- 
tions, dates, facts and names.” An impartial history of Ireland 
during the troublesome period from 1906 to 1923 is greatly needed ; 
this book may be recommended to the impartial historian as a 
source book for the other side. V. E. R. 





The Personal Relation in Industry. By Joun D. Rocke- 
FELLER, Jr. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Should the business world heed the message expressed in this 
book, many blessings would follow. Mr. Rockefeller’s thesis is 
that labor and capital are partners. In this partnership close per- 
sonal relationship must be established, and together they must work 
not only for their own mutual benefit, but for the trust and esteem 
of their customers, the community at large. It is the function of 
wise and prudent management to see to it that discouragement, 
whether of labor or capital, be safely excluded; and to secure 
this the most intimate business relations between the employer and 
employes should be established, fostered and maintained. When 
multitudes of men are engaged in the same industry they should elect 
their own trusted representatives who shall deal directly with the 
company’s officers who have real authority; thus prompt and de- 
cisive action may be given to any and all just complaints. To in- 
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sure such action it is highly desirable that the laborers should have 
a duly elected representative of their own as a member of the 
Board of Directors. With labor and capital thus living and work- 
ing together harmoniously, and the public satisfied with the service 
rendered, how different the world would be! M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XX. May Sinclair.—Selecting a book of May 
Sinclair at random is not unlike buying stocks in an oil company 
by mail. There is a possibility that a good oil-well substantiates 
the document, and there is likewise a probability that all the 
oil is imthe advertisement. A story of Miss Sinclair may be of 
any imaginable topic and of every moral stripe. Sometimes she 
revels in sordid crime and then again she tells the story of true 
Arcadian love. She may be frankly unsavory and nasty in her 
sex recitals or she may adopt a species of saintly restraint. This 
unevenness, or it may be impishness, lead her to test the forbear- 
ance of the public by a conglomerate mass of Freudianism, and 
Hegelism and Einsteinism in her fall book, “ Uncanny Stories.” 
And now in her new book, “A Cure of Souls” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), she offers a sedate character sketch of an English parson. 
The Anglo-Catholic minister has of late become the quarry of the 
novelist. Sheila Kaye-Smith has him in her highly praised novel, 
Rose Macaulay introduces him prominently in her latest book, and 
Compton Mackenzie has just published the second volume of his 
trilogy on him. But May Sinclair’s ruthless operation on the 
slothful, hedonistic type of minister is truly skillful and remark- 
able. Always relentlessly ironical in her character studies, this 
vivid portrayal of Canon Chamberlain, his self-indulgence and its 
consequences, is by far the best picture she has yet painted. Her 
power of anaiysis is her main claim to consideration and it is a 
power that has grown perceptibly with the years, for Miss Sinclair 
is a veteran novelist. It is now nearly thirty years since she 
published her first novel, and only the older generation will 
remember the enthusiasm with which “The Divine Fire” was 
received in 1904. This was her first successful novel, and, re- 
versing the experience of Robert Frost, its merits were first dis- 
covered in America and not in her native England. But the subse- 
quent work of May Sinclair has been of so uncertain a quality 
that she cannot be ranked higher than the leader of the second 
round of contemporary novelists. 





Fiction.—A new Catholic writer of promise has appeared on 
the horizon. In his first effort, “ Wolf Moon” (Little Flower 
Press. $1.50), Joseph J. Quinn tells a unique story of the South- 
west. The novel, though not distinctively religious, is thoroughly 
Catholic in tone and portrays characters who act according to 
Catholic motives and principles. Mr. Quinn has a tendency to be 
pedantic, as in the opening chapters, but his powers become more 
evident as the story advances. 

The story of the religious life, told in all the truth of fiction, 
is the subject matter of “ Within the Enclosure” (Herder. $2.00), 
by Hester Delgairn. The author assures us that the characters are 
fictitious; but the trials and the victories, the sufferings and the 
consolations that they experience are solid facts. Here is a por- 
trayal of many phases of the happy life of the cloister, full of 
enlightenment for Catholics and those not of the Faith. 

“ Postscripts ” (Harper. $2.00), by O. Henry, is a collection of 
papers and verses in the “early columnist style” contributed to 


the Houston Post between October, 1895, and June, 1896. “ With 
their publication,” writes Miss Florence Stratton, the editor, “there 
is nothing left to be added to the total of his work.” The chief 
interest of the volume is that the papers exhibit practically nothing 
of the curious felicity of the author’s perfected work. 

Success in one style of romance does not ensure preeminence 
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in other styles. Marie Corelli, of world-wide fame, has attempted 
a simple English love story in her latest book, “ Love—and the 
Philosopher” (Doran. $2.00). She has achieved a book that is 
harmless but not thrilling. However, it is far better that a book 
be somewhat dull rather than morally perversive. 

Such a characterization must be made in regard to Violet Bell’s 
novel, “ Blindness of Heart” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). The author 
may have had the noblest of motives in her searching exposé of 
the faults of the woman and the society, but her method is at 
once sordid and brutal. 





The “Catholic Mind”; The “ Month.”—Marriage, its sanctity, 
and divorce, its depravity, are the topics treated in the February 22 
issue of the Catholic Mind (America Press). The leading article, 
“The Sacrament of Matrimony,” is a reprint of the pastoral letter 
issued by the hierarchy of the San Francisco jurisdiction. Strong 
and direct language characterizes the pastoral; but the subject of 
the letter demands bold treatment. In “Affinity and Public 
Decency,” Father Slater, S.J., the eminent English moralist, ex- 
plains some intricate points of Church legislation, and Myles 
Connolly in an article that is as brilliant and sparkling as it is 
eminently sensible presents a “Cure for Divorce.” The number 
concludes with a shrewd summary of “The Need for Real 
Religion” by the late Maurice Francis Egan——Of particular 
interest in the February Month is the narrative, “How We 
Rescued the Relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola,” written by Rev. 
Louis J. Gallagher, S.J., an American who was connected with 
the Russian Relief Expedition. Father Gallagher directed the 
transportation of the bones of the martyr from Moscow, through 
Soviet Russia, Odessa, and Constantinople, and after innumerable 
difficulties and obstacles, deposited them in Rome. Father Thurston 
contributes an historical essay on “Lourdes Before Bernadette,” 
and Francis Bacchus in “ How to Read the ‘Grammar of Assent’” 
discusses the meaning of “one of the most obscure books that has 
ever been written.” It is to be regretted that the Month takes 
even a partially favorable attitude towards Mr. Sedgwick’s book, 
“Tgnatius Loyola.” 





About the Olden Times. The present wave of popular in- 
terest in Egyptian studies has given rise to Dr. Samuel A. B. 
Mercer’s little volume on “ Tutankhamen and Egyptology” (Mil- 
waukee: Moorehouse Publishing Co. $1.50). The book gives an 
account of the earlier stages of the recent excavations in the 
Valley of the Kings as well as translations of all the extant in- 
scriptions bearing upon Tutankhamen. As a setting the author 
offers an outline of Egyptian history, religion and culture. We 
do not accept his treatment of the Exodus in the chapter on 
Tutankhamen, in which he extends the complete Exodus over 
more than two centuries, making it consist of successive waves 
of emigration. The Mosaic Exodus, as told in the Scripture, 
leaves no doubt that it embraced all the tribes. His systematizing 
of Egyptian religion is rather idealistic—Quite a deal of in- 
teresting information may be gleaned from “ Roman Britain” 
(American Branch: Oxford Press. $1.00), by R. G. Collingwood. 
The author makes no pretense of writing a scientific or a learned 
book for special students. His purpose is to popularize the history 
of the land and the people, their social life, their art, language 
and religion before the coming of Christianity. The book, one of 
a series entitled “The World’s Manuals,” is copiously illustrated 
by drawings, maps and photographs. 





What's What in the Movie Land.—The little sister of the arts 
has now become the subject of a year book, “The Best Moving 
Pictures of 1922-1923” (Small, Maynard. $2.50), edited by Robert 
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E. Sherwood. Even the classical pictures are creatures of but a 
year or two, and hence any motion picture chronicle has little 
permanent value. Mr. Sherwood, however, has presented an in- 
tensely interesting and practical handbook for the enthusiast and 
the critic. His attitude is that of the sincere artist and not that 
prompted by the box office. His book partakes something of the 
nature of a film encyclopedia. He selects some sixteen productions 
which pleased his critical sense and labels them “the best” ; he 
gives “honorable mention” to many more plays and catalogues 
all the releases made during the period. In addition to the plays, 
he gives information on the producing companies, film and motion 
picture publications, and concludes with a “who’s who” in the 
movies. The preface to the book and the chapter on “ Censorship ” 
are worthy of consideration. In the former, Mr. Sherwood looks 
at the situation squarely and sanely; the motion picture industry 
has the possibilities of an art, but it is still in a fluid state and is 
in danger of being held under the thrall of commercialism. Under 
the title “ Censorship,” Mr. Sherwood quite correctly ridicules the 
workings of the censorship boards in the six States that have issued 
regulations; but he is not altogether correct in advocating no 
restrictions on the producers. Were we assured that the directors 
and the producers were men of the highest integrity, of sound 
ethical persuasion, seeking the noble and inspiring to the exclusion 
of the base and scandalous, we might concede them a certain free- 
dom from restraint. But the motion picture leaders in the past 
have failed to inspire confidence; therefore some means of pre- 
venting the incitements to crime and licentiousness of which the 
pictures have been guilty must be found in some form of 
censorship. 


Who’s Who for 1924.—The seventeenth issue of “ The Catholic 
Who’s Who and Year Book for 1924” (Burns Oates. 5/—), is 
even more complete and accurate, as far as can be determined, 
than its very valuable predecessors. An added feature of this year’s 
book is the preface contributed by G. K. Chesterton in his best 
style———Of more than national interest is “The Australasian 
Catholic Directory for 1924” (Sydney: St. Mary’s Cathedral). 
The annual contains a complete list of the Australasian clergy and 
religious houses, together with much interesting ecclesiastical 
information. Our American “ Directory” might imitate it in the 
publication of the complete “ Hierarchy of the Catholic Church.” 





Once Upon a Time.—Fairy stories flow from a font perennial 
to supply a population that is ever migrating and ever remaining 
the same. For as long as there is in this world a human imagin- 
ation, fantastic tales will be invented; and as long as there is a 
child, a listener, wrapped in tense interest, may be found. Fred- 
erick H. Martens offers two books of a “ Far Away” series (Mc- 
Bride. $2.50), of fairy tales that rank him with the best enter- 
tainers of children. Both volumes are superbly illustrated in col- 
ored and black plates, and both are as fantastical and as sensible 
as a good fairy story should be. In “Fairy Tales from the 
Orient,” Mr. Martens has culled eighteen tales, some new, some old 
in fresh guise, from the inexhaustible store of Eastern folk lore. 
Jewelled caverns and magic gardens, golden cities, camels, mame- 
lukes, caravans, spirits of earth and air and sea, slaves and fair 
princesses, and the inevitable ring which, when rubbed, evokes 
an obligingly powerful slave, are all in the volume. Being from 
Eastern lands, the tales have a Mohammedan flavor; but they may 
be safely recommended to Catholic children. In the second vol- 
ume, “ Fairy Tales from Far Away,” all lands, provided they are 
distant enough, are ransacked for their magic and their monsters. 
And a motley collection they make. Trees sing, snuff-boxes 
talk, princesses turn into raw cotton and princes return home. 
But in all his tales, Mr. Martens does not forget that there are 
powerful lessons of generosity and nobility to be taught. 
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Sociology 
How Many Citizens Vote? 


N the course of an excellent address to the members of 
an editorial association at Indianapolis, President But- 
ler of Columbia regretted that so many public officials are 
Senator Ralston of Indiana, he ob- 
served, was elected by thirty-three per cent of the electors, age. 


elected by minorities. 


Senators Brookhart of 
Iowa and Johnson of Cali- 
fornia by twenty-nine per 
cent, Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin by twenty-eight, 
Senators Reed of Missouri 
and Shipstead of Minnesota 
by twenty-six per cent, and 
Senator Trammel of Florida 
by nine per cent. “ It would 
be more comforting,” he 
concluded, “if each one 
received no less than fifty- 
one per cent. Political in- 
difference brings weakness 
and danger to the demo- 
cratic system.” 

If the interest of upright 
and intelligent citizens in 
practical politics is so slight 
that they do not even cast 
a ballot, it is quite true that 
the corrupt element will 
soon entrench itself against 
good government. It is 
also true that, in many city 
and State elections, the in- 
difference condemned by 
President Butler has done 
much harm. But the 
danger has been somewhat 
exaggerated. In his re- 
cently published volume, 
“ Political Parties and Elec- 
toral Problems” (Harper 
and Brothers), Dr. Robert 
C. Brooks, professor of 
political science at Swarth- 
more, writes that “the 
situation is not quite so 
black as some moralists 
have painted it.” The 
tabulation here reproduced 
shows the percentage of 
vote to population in the 
presidential election of 1920, 


and is taken from a Swarthmore College thesis submitted 
by H. L. Hutchinson. The first impression, which repre- 
sents the proportion of voters to population as about 
twenty-five per cent, is somewhat startling. This surprise 
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PROPORTION OF VOTES TO POPULATION 


Number votes 





Rank State Population cast, 1920 
EE end once caebtsanivie 2,930,390 1,262,398 
BI cs cs LoSes vecuaes 223,003 94,756 
ONES Cik cbs vcxcidee@eres 3,404,055 1,330,636 
© TN aa siccicngve cscs 2,416,630 918,711 
Ry ie lia Kho seda mais 2,404,021 894,094 
6 New Hampshire ............ 443,083 158,744 
a Cee enero 77,407 27,194 
MS atccdac ect ooncoe ress 5,759,394 2,019,480 
D> Wet Vinwittla 2.55. deeck. 1,463,701 509,942 
WO 4 NE iain bcos cdcowves. 548,889 179,004 
ss SA liens bannit elline 449,396 145,828 

ee Ng k es os ca vinings 6,485,280 2,090,468 
Re ee ee eens or 1,769,257 570,220 
fe 4§ Yo ae ae 646,872 205,777 
SSE ies Sa kc heii  cslas 431,866 134,941 
GN his oh canes sp ectean. 939,629 292,053 
OF I gl nna nakta's 2,387,125 735,838 
St ME bi ott deanedeceninnnbe 783,389 238,522 
a rere a 1,296,372 382,653 

Oy IN cece cel eas cs ede 1,449,661 427,264 

21 New Mexico ............... 360,350 105,131 

Se WOR As nowecesscwasinss 1,356,621 393,594 

ae sin an a nd nee 194,402 56,199 

FE 3,155,900 904,060 

Be I hp Feecectsccoasces 3,668,412 1,045,280 

ye ere 636,547 181,118 

ye oe ern 10,385,227 2,891,784 

ZB Mhode Balan oo oi cones ccs. 604,397 167,386 

pO ET OT EET Tee 3,426,861 943,344 

on a cain. st cine. dp.eis 2,632,067 701,280 

ee Ge en ee 1,380,631 364,012 

SD? src dats nnd Uaaddcowses 768,014 197,530 

ae SMEMOURGRESENS | 6 ooo. os oc cine 3,852,356 990,109 

GE CEE EP EO 352,428 89,930 

OE ee eee 2,028,283 484,574 

GR ee er 8,720,017 1,849,692 

Sy Worth Caromes ............. 2,559,123 538,740 

ee WEI 5 h.346.d%~ ode ses awes 334,162 66,687 

ee Ns oc ek Pal caw ens 2,337,885 428,626 

RE 968,470 146,823 

6 bier dal saehaneo siete! 1,752,204 180,603 

ie cen dt ates sanndea 5 <4 2,348,174 241,070 

RR Paha ae 2,309,187 231,001 

Be WIE. shove .civecteides. 4,663,228 413,522 

i ee ae 1,798,509 125,892 

Oe cca cicdaktosdeniins 2,895,832 148,724 

ESS 1,790,618 82,492 

eS Eee eee 1,683,724 66,780 

PN SbF. ci alde 105,273,049 26,654,666 


43.0 
42.4 
39.1 


37.1 
35.8 


8.8 
6.9 
5.1 
4.6 
3.9 
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is tempered, however, by the figures which show that in 
1840 the proportion was 16.9; in 1860, 17; in 1880, 18.6; 
It should be remembered, of course. 
that not every individual enumerated in the census is a 
According to the census of 1920, out of a popula- 
tion of 105,710,620, there were 44,824,100 minors and 
6,464,688 foreigners, leaving 54,421,832 citizens of voting- 
Of these voters, 26,653,976, or, approximately forty- 


eight per cent, went to the 
polls on election day in 
November, 1920. 

This percentage does not 
seem high, yet further 
examination shows that it 
underestimates the real 
situation, since millions of 
citizens who probably 
wished to vote at the last 
election were prevented, 
sometimes by causes not 
under their control. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Brooks, the 
suffrage-requirements in the 
Southern States disqualify 
about 3,850,000 Negroes, 
while the educational-re- 
quirements in some of the 
Northern States take the 
vote from an additional 
250,000 white and black 
citizens. Again, has it 
never happened that an 
absolutely necessary journey 
forced you from home on 
election-day, or that an ill- 
ness kept you within doors? 
Professor A. B. Hart, of 
Yale, estimates that, “in a 
population so mobile as that 
of the United States,” 
about 500,000 are disquali- 
fied by travel; and, using 
Dr. Hart’s figures for 1884, 
Dr. Brooks computes that 
illness will account for the 
non-appearance at the polls 
of an additional 450,000. 
Further, as there were 
about 2,200,000 voters over 
seventy years of age in 
1920, it is reasonable to 
suppose that som e—say 
about ten per cent — were 
kept at home by the in- 


clement weather, not at all uncommon at that season of the 
Add the disqualified noted in this paragraph, and 
you have a total to be deducted of 5,270,000. 

But further deductions may be properly made. 


Prop- 
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erty-qualifications and poll-taxes are always unpopular, 
and the failure to pay the poll-tax required in a few North- 
ern States may have disqualified 200,000. Then the 
prison-population of voting-age is about 150,000, and there 
are some 200,000 adults in institutions for the feeble- 
minded and insane. But another and larger source of 
temporary disqualification must be considered. Women 
were enfranchised in by far the larger part of the country 
only ten weeks before election-day. Consequently, in 
Mississippi and Georgia, which require registration four 
and six months in advance, they are wholly excluded. In 
many other States, particularly in the South, the idea of 
voting was so novel and, perhaps, so unwelcome, that a 
large number failed to go to the polls. In any case, a 
normal vote was not to be expected. Just how many 
women refrained from voting cannot be accurately stated, 
but Dr. Brooks thinks that the lost votes of the newly- 
enfranchised would bring the totals I have listed to about 
9,000,000. This reduces the number of voters qualified 
de facto as well as de jure on election day from 54,421,832 
to approximately 45,000,000, of whom 26,653,976, or 
about fifty-nine per cent, cast their ballots in November, 
1920. 

But what of the 14,000,000 who might have voted and 
did not? I think that a glance at the table will explain 
the abstention of some of them. Take the twelve States 
numbered from 37 to 48. In States certainly Republican 
or certainly Democratic—not an ideal condition politically 
—the vote is apt to be light. In 1920, South Carolina, 
with a population of 1,683,724, cast exactly 2,610 votes 
for the Republican and only 64,170 votes for the Demo- 
cratic presidential electors, and the Republicans did not 
even name a candidate for the offices of Governor and 
United States Senator. The Republicans probably argued 
that their votes would be lost, and many Democrats 
reasoned that their votes were not necessary, with the re- 
sult that most of the electors stayed at home. For a some- 
what similar reason of party predominance Pennsylvania 
stands lowest among the Northern States in proportion of 
voting to population. Hence, in “one-party ” States the 
real voting-strength is found not in the elections but in the 
primaries. 

Dr. Brooks is right in thinking the situation not quite 
so dark “as some moralists have painted it.” But with 
all allowances granted, the percentage of non-voting 
electors, while probably decreasing, is still too high. 

Paut L. BLakety, S.J. 


Education 


A Cult of the Average 
POPULAR indoor sport is devising tests. The 
A process is simplicity itself. For a time devisors of 
tests made a mystery of it all, using very learned terms 
and employing a bewildering array of figures. Now, by 
removing this legerdemain, these magic passes and deceiv- 
ing patter, the reality stands out clear. It is quite impos- 
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sible to fill a hat with paper and lift out a rabbit. Rab- 
bits are not by-products of paper mills. A mental test 
is an average of the average of an average. You slipped 
a rabbit in and you get a rabbit out. An average comes 
from an average. 

First therefore take an average operation. Don’t try 
to find out whether your class can sing like John Mc- 
Cormack. John McCormack ruins every average singer 
who tries one of the great tenor’s songs on an audience 
who knows. No, you must take something that everybody 
can do, that is, a common, ordinary average operation. 
Then before you try that spelling-test or talking-test or 
smelling-test on your class, you must determine how that 
operation is done by the average person. This is called 
standardizing, but it is really finding out how the average 
person does your average operation. A buzzard can smell 
carrion miles away. Connoisseurs are sensitive to the 
faint bouquet of expensive wines. Neither extreme would 
make an average smelling-test. Now, finally, you are 
ready. Start your class going and note the results. You 
find out how your class spells the average spelling of the 
average speller. 

There most tests stop, but there they should not stop. 
One smell for your class is clearly not enough. They 
may have a cold in the head, or they may be distracted 
by a tickling in the nose, or by a violent inclination to 
sneeze, or by a perverse tendency to make “ snoots”’ at 
a neighbor. In a word, one trial is not enough. You 
must get the average of a number of trials. At last you 
wave triumphantly your results; you have ascertained 
the average of your class in spelling the average spelling 
of the average speller. 

Whether the average smelling of the Squeedunk smellers 
is above, below or equal to the average smelling of the 
average smeller is another and a different question, and 
what is the real cause of variations, if any, in olfactory 
discernment, is still another and a different question, in 
answering which there are ever so many ways of going 
wrong. Setting aside these inductions and deductions let 
us consider for a moment this new process and some of 
its possible limitations. 

Examinations at best are defective. They serve pretty 
well as sanctions; they are not always successful as 
measures. The personal equation enters too largely into 
them. General judgment will give fair and exact meas- 
urements because the examiner has omniscience and in- 
finite justice. All other examiners, when giving an ex- 
amination or a test, are less satisfactory. Mental testers 
cite for us appalling lists of the vagaries in the standards 
and marks of examiners. But the examiners may turn 
upon the testers when the testers themselves are examined 
and tested and the elusive personal equation is discovered 
still permeating the results either by prejudicing the whole 
question in the choice of the test, or by fallacious infer- 
ences from the scores. Communists and Socialists and 
even anarchists have no trouble in pointing out serious 
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drawbacks in our present civilization, but that is not the 
same as showing, though the theorists seem to think so, 
that their system will remove the drawbacks without 
bringing on more serious ones. 

Is this domination of the average good for education? 
“ Everybody is doing it ” may be and often is an incentive, 
but more often it is an apology, a flattering unction laid to 
the soul chafing under the suasion to higher things. The 
individual, the class, the school that is satisfied, because 
they are doing what others do or because they are doing 
better than others do, have lost their inspiration and ideal. 
They have accepted a measure which is below them or on 
a level with them. They are not hitching their wagon to a 
star, but are patting themselves on the back that their 
mule is nosing out another’s team of oxen. 

Perhaps the testers may protest: we do not teach; we 
only test. True, indeed, but teachers are human, and 
tests must be passed. The sanction of publicity, of in- 
vidious comparisons, of failures, gives tests and examina- 
tions a tremendous power over class teaching. Examina- 
tions and tests are a necessary evil, but they may become a 
tyranny or a deterrent. The examination tends to hold up 
the ideal ; it has too much of the personal equation. The 
test eliminates, as far as it can, the personal equation and 
with it has eliminated the ideal, substituting the average 
as the standard. The teacher looks forward to a test, to 
an average, and may be satisfied with that. Standardized 
parts are a great convenience in keeping the machinery of 
the world going, but education has always felt promptings 
beyond the stereotyped. 

At one time, if we may believe foreign travelers, ac- 
curate and long-distance expectoration was a test of Amer- 
ican manners. Later, the use of the knife instead of 
fingers to convey food, then still later the use of the fork 
for that purpose, became the standardized norm of polite- 
ness. Must manners be stereotyped there? Or shall we 
go on to make the finger bowl the test and evidence of re- 
finement? Should we not determine the F. B. Q. of the 
world? Place the candidate in front of that vessel and 
note all reactions. 

Are not all these standard tests evidences that educa- 
tion is surrendering to the merely practical, is ceasing to 
be liberal, is preparing itself for the day when Federal 
experts shall provide one hundred per cent American 
tests and we shall all be bored to an exact gauge to fit 
into the machines turned out by a Washington flivver- 
factory? It now seems that clinging to Greek and Latin 
literature was education’s farewell gesture to the ideal. 
Let Macaulay’s New Zealander drive up in his stand- 
ardized car and proud of the certificate over his heart 
that witnesses to his successful tests as chauffeur and me- 
chanic, look down with pitying condescension upon the 
ruins of a liberal education. 

Eliminate too completely the personal equation, and you 
may be using decapitation as a method of curing a tooth- 
ache. Personality, the knowing, loving, imagining and 
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feeling principle in man, must indeed be controlled and 
be subjected to the rule of enlightened reason so that it 
does not degenerate into what is individual or mere 
idiosyncrasy. But to remove personality entirely is to of- 
fer calories for breakfast, turn the canvases in our gal- 
leries into overalls, and change all sculpture into perfectly 
squared cement-blocks or standard ten-penny nails. Take 
quart measures from the ocean at different times and in 
different places and you can determine exactly the aver- 
age salt content per cubic foot. That brine test, however, 
will scarcely reveal to you the sublime storm where giant 
waves whip their lengthened edges into flying spray, or the 
low, long breathing of the lapsing tide whose green levels 
kindling in the red beams of morning and evening, made 
purplish wine for the bard of old. 
F. P. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Our Country’s 
Material Prosperity 


T is rather remarkable to find the National City Bank 
of New York in its January bulletin speaking in the 
highest terms of the “ growing sense of social responsi- 
bility ” on the part of labor and of an increasing apprecia- 
tion that its real gains must come “ from improvements in 
production which increase the supply of comforts for dis- 
tribution.” Capital, of course, has not fared badly, since 
the capital in the factories of the country is now more than 
four times as great as at the beginning of the century. 
In brief: 


Capital quadrupled in the twenty-two-year period, 1899-1921; 
the sum paid for wages also quadrupled; the value of manufac- 


tures turned out quadrupled, while the value of the “ finished man- 
ag ” exported in 1921 was over six times as much as in 
1 

All this is ample evidence of how the country has pros- 


pered materially within the last quarter of a century. 





One Great Advantage of 
Our Parish Schools 


NDEAVORING to trace to their sources the weak- 

nesses of the public school system as it now exists 
in the United States, Dr. William C. Bagley, professor 
of education at Columbia University, recently told the 
members of the National Rpublican Club at their luncheon 
in New York: 


Generally speaking, the soul and center of every school is 
the teacher. The chief weakness of American education lies in the 
temporary and transient character of our teaching population. 
Nearly one-half of the 700,000 teachers who do the work of our 
elementary and high schools are young girls from sixteen to 
twenty-five years old. They are not only immature; most of them 
are quite without training for their very responsible duties. 

These immature, transient and untrained teachers are found 
chiefly in the rural schools of the open country and the small 
villages, in the schools where nearly one-half of the voters 
of the next generation are receiving all of the schooling that they 
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will ever have. They are not limited to any particular State 
or section. There are some 8,000 teachers of this type in New 
York; there are more in Pennsylvania. All in all, they are respon- 
sible for the education of nearly 10,000,000 boys and girls. 

Here is one, though not the chief reason, for the 
superiority of our American parish schools over the Amer- 
ican public school. The Sisters and Brothers teaching 
in our schools, are in no sense transients in the occupation 
of teaching, but have carefully and prayerfully prepared 
themselves to devote their lives to this vocation. There 
is nothing to distract them in their great work which is 
carried on from the highest motives that a human being 
can possibly have: the most unselfish service of the neigh- 
bor for the love of God. Yet the chief reason for the 
superiority of our parish schools is that they alone have 
preserved the true ideal of the American school, in giving 
our children that religious training which the founders 
of our Republic regarded as indispensable in the educa- 
tion of the nation. 





Was Herodotus 
Subsidized? 


HAT Herodotus, the Father of History, was subsidized 

by an Athenian leather merchant is the opinion of the 
Munich Academy, which has constituted itself an in- 
vestigating committee into the charges brought against 
the old Greek by his fellow historian, Plutarch. The 
Hungarian savant, Julius Schwartz, had previously held 
that this indictment was supported by documentary 
evidence. Herodotus is said to have received the equiva- 
lent of about $14,000, on the understanding that nothing 
unfavorable to Athens should ever be mentioned by him, 
but only whatever could redound to her glory. We have 
long ago heard it said that Caesar’s history was mainly 
a political campaign document to create a favorable im- 
pression in Rome. Whatever may be the full truth about 
Herodotus we are all aware that outside of the Sacred 
Scriptures there is little history, if any, in which we can 
place implicit confidence, even when there is no question 
of a deliberate “conspiracy against the truth,” or of a 
Barnum-like exploit such as that perpetrated by the 
omniscient Wells. 





A Caution in 
Alms-Giving 


HE caution not to send money to unknown persons 

in Europe, who solicit aid for themselves or others, 

may well be repeated here. Recently a sum of money was 

entrusted us to be sent on approval to the writer of a 

letter whose appeal might have well touched the hardest 

heart. The applicant for charity was an Austrian woman. 

On making his investigation our agent found the following 
conditions : 


As is my custom in handling unknown cases, I first interviewed 
her pastor and landlord. The pastor told me she was not in need 
and that at least five other relief workers had come to him during 
the past three years to whom he had told the same thing. Her 
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landlord and his wife went much further than the priest. They 
said she had the best apartment in a fine, modern house, which on 
my own investigation I found to be absolutely true, wore beautiful 
and expensive clothing, kept a splendid table and two servants, 
and had a son in a good Government position. A plain case of 
highly professional begging from American and Canadian convents. 

While this is a timely warning, it is no reason for us 
to slacken in our well-doing, since the need, particularly 
in Germany, is appalling and must necessarily remain so 
for a long period, even if better conditions should now 
slowly set in. From many angles the horror of the situa- 
tion has been made clear to our readers. There is no 
exaggeration in the pictures given of starving mothers, 
dying babes, aged men and women looking forward to 
death as a relief from misery and hunger, a generation of 
children in large part diseased, consumptive and even 
crippled through want of food. The existence of human 
ghouls who prosper on such conditions or the folly of 
officials should not disturb us while Christ is pleading in 
His poor. But reason suggests that all proper caution be 
taken that our gifts reach those who are really in urgent 
need of them. 





The Great Task of 
Negro Education 


[; is fifty-eight years ago that American Methodism 
began its work of Negro education. Its rude shacks, 
says Jay S. Stowell in the Christian Advocate, have 
developed into a great educational system with nineteen 
well-located professional schools, colleges and secondary 
institutions, “with great buildings, specialized faculties 
and scientific equipment for the training of the leadership 
of the Negro race in America.” Meharry Medical College, 
it is noted, received a “ Class A” rating. The Centenary 
contributions have in fact made it possible completely to 
revolutionize Methodist Negro higher education. Schools 
have not merely been improved and newly equipped, but 
have even been ideally relocated. And the result? 

Nearly a quarter of a million students have been taught in the 
schools of the Board of Education for Negroes since their organ- 
ization. Graduates from these schools have gone out to all sorts 
of tasks from that of manual labor to that of the most exacting 
professions. The strong Negro membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, totalling a third of a million with two thousand 
Negro pastors, has been made possible because of this educational 
background. Not only has that section of the country where 
these schools have been located profited by their work, but every 
city in the United States to which Negroes have been flocking 
in recent months is a large sharer in those benefits. 

Today, as the writer says, “ Negroes are scattering all 
over the United States,” and many find it increasingly 
difficult to “gain entrance to certain schools for higher 
education.” Let Catholics then earnestly apply to them- 
selves Mr. Stowell’s concluding words when he warns his 
own coreligionists that there can be now no recession from 
the efforts to build upon the foundations already estab- 
lished “ such a system of education as shall be worthy of 
a great church facing a great need.” 









